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In compliance with the wishes of many of our Sub- 
seribers at the out-ports we shall issue henceforth, 
apart from, but enclosed in, “ The Japan Weekly 
Mail,” a summary of the telegrams which have been 
published in the course of the current week in our 
Daily Edition. ' 
=———_—_—_—_——__ EE 

, Yur DEATH. 

On the 14th instant, RicHarp BEckwITH BakER, Esq., 
Manager of the Yokohama Branch of the Chartered Mercantile 
Bank of India, London and China, aged 42 years. 


Notes of the @iieck. 


THe Formosan Expedition occupies much attention and 
excites much discussion. The New York is at Shinagawa tak- 
ing in troops and stores, the Japanese war vessels and trans- 
ports are about leaving, and the nature of the matériel ship- 
ped, the composition of the force under embarkation, and 
the whispers of those who are taking part in the Expedition, 
are all indicative of a very serious step on the part of the 
Government. We have discussed the subject more fully else- 
. where, and nothing has arisen to dispel the misgivings which 
from the first we have expressed upon the probable con- 
sequences of this Expedition. 





Yero Shimpei has paid with his head for the part which he 
took in the southern insurrection, and the sternness of the Go- 
vernment towards a man who was one of the principal movers 
in the movement which resulted in the restoration of the 
Mikadoate has created a strong and adverse impression. It is 
pleaded that none of the leaders who actually fought for the 
Shégun against the Mikado were punished with death, and that 
Ennomoto, after expiating his offence with a few years of im- 
prisonment, has been restored to high office. The party 
of the samurai say that Yetd Shimpei fought against 
the Ministry, not against the Mikado, and though it is 
impossible for Europeans to make distinctions of this na- 
ture, the Japanese do so very distinctly, and draw inferences 
from them of a nature which, as in the present case, may 
create much dissatisfaction. Looking at the question from an 
Europeari point of view, we can hardly wonder at the fate 
which has overtaken the late Minister. It must be acknow- 
ledged that however leniently the Government may have re- 
garded its antagonists five years ago, when the whole condition 
of affairs was one resembling a balance quivering under nearly 
equal weights, and there were powerful and convincing reasons 
for action on either side, it isa very different thing now when 
an order of things has been established upon which the peace 
and safety of the Empire depend. This order must be pre- 
served, and men taken red-handed in opposition to it must pay 
the dreadful penalty exacted for rebellion. 

Not the less, however, has the execution of Yeté caused 
much feeling adverse to the Government. 





THE Herald writes :— 

Lieut. Commander D. Cassell, v.s.N., Lieut Wasson, U. 8. 
Engineers, and General Le Gendre have been presented to the 
Mikado prior to their departure for Formosa, to which expedi- 
ion they are attached. General Le Gendre had a sword 
presented to him by the Emperor, and the other officers also 
received presents. 


Digitized by Coc gle 


We have to announce with much regret the decease on 
Tuesday last of Mr. Robert B. Baker, Manager of the Chartered 
Mercantile Bank in Yokohama. 





WE have to acknowledge the receipt of the first volume of a 
“Cours de la Langue Japonaise” by the Revd. M. Félix 
Evrard, of which we hope to write at greater length shortly. 





THe P.M.S.8. New York left yesterday for Shinagawa 
where she will embark men and stores for the Formosa Expe- 
dition. 





WE trust that sufficient support will be given to Mr. Davis 
to enable him to continue the watering of the streets. He 
has been at considerable expense for pumps, carts, &c. and 
can do the work well, as he proved last year. But his current 
expenses are serious, and must be defrayed by our united 
subscriptions, which fall but lightly upon the individual, 
while the value of his efforts to the community is undeniably 
great. The dust raised by these high winds is very unpleas- 
ant, and must be ruinous to the stocks of the storekeepers. 





Tue Messageries Maritimes Company announces that a te- 
legram has been received from Hongkong to the effect that the 
Menzaleh with European mails for Yokohama left that port on 
the 12th instant. 





THE native newspapers relate that a garden party was 
given by the Empress on Thursday last, the 9th instant, in 
the grounds of En Rio Kan. The guests were exclusively 
Japanese ladies of high rank. 





SHIPPERS OF SILK. 
Per French steamer Volga, for 


France. England, 
Aymonin & Uo. ... «. «. 4 —_ 
Bolmidia 220 sco coe cee ces 17 a 
Raud & Co. ut, <i 78 12 
Hecht, Lilienthal & Co.... 26 — 
Bavier & Co. ... ‘ 34 — 
Sundries ... — 49 

159 61 

Total... .. ov 220 Bales. 





SHIPPERS OF SILK. 


Per British steamer Behar, for 
England. France. Italy. 


Bolmida, G. ... —_ — 4 
Sundries ... 40 2 — 
40 2 4 

Total... 


..- 46 Bales. 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
YOKOHAMA STATION. 
15th April, 1874. 
Statement of Traffic Receipts for the week ending Sunday, 
12th April, 1874. 





Amount...... $8,011.91 
707,20 


TObAL ccscssneacosssese $8,719.11 
Average per mile per week $484.40. 
Miles open, 18. 
Corresponding week 1873. 
Number of Passengers, 33,943. Amount $10,533.80. 





Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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THE Amateur Dramatic Society of Yokohama gave: “The 
Rivals” on Friday evening, the 17th instant, at the Gaiety 
Theatre. We have so frequently taken occasion to discourage 
the degradation of talent involved in the representation of 
modern burlesque (a species of performance which even Lon- 
don—the cradle of travestie—has' at length revolted from) 
that we gladly welcome the return of our players to the more 
wholesome school of comedy, albeit the present effort be some- 
what ambitious. The reasons that existed for its selection on 
this occasion were however so excellent that we must not cavil 
at the loftiness of their aim. The result is on the whole grati- 
fying, and our Amateurs should find such comfort in the warmth 
of their reception as to stimulate them to fresh exertion in the 
same fidld. | 

The “Rivals” is obviously such a comedy as a young man, 
soh of a theatrical manager and bred in the atmosphere of 
the theatre, would produce in inaugurating a dramatic career. 
No imagination, no exact observation of society, Was necessary 
te suggest such delineation of character as the personnel of the 
drama for the most part offers, Asa matter of fact the stage 
of hig day was furnished with such types in abundance. The 
-choleric father and his vivacious son, the lovers, the pusillanimous 
Acres, and the Irish duellist, were pretty familiar then as now 
to theatre-goers, and the success of the composition depended 
-upon ‘the liveliness of the incident which exercised the wits 
of ‘these typical representatives, and the spirit ‘ahd humour 
of ‘the author's‘dialogue. : One characteralone is pure Sheridan, 
and’ Mrs. Malaprop, under -her various . transparent modern 
pseudonyms, wil float down to distant generations, a humorous 
portraiture of the funny old ‘ Wife of Bath,” unless, indeed, 
we are to have an Academy to make our dictionaries, or Mr. 
Mori be permitted to work his own sweet will upon our irre- 
gular verbs and our substantives. In view of its strongly in- 
dividualised stage types, the “ Rivals” is eminently an actor’s 
play, in which the heavy father, the “jeune premier ”' ‘and the 
“singing chambermaid” find parts written for their ringe of 
character with a thorough knowledge of its dramatic exigencies. 
Bat the same reason renders it less eligible to the untrained 
cempany of amateurs, who may find in the more eyenly drawn 
portraitures of the comedy of .the period, such as it is, a more 
buoyant element to float in, and, aga rule, a dramatis persone 
which makes a smaller demand upon their pergonnel. | 


The gentleman who played Mrs, Malaprop was preceded by 
the reputation he had previously acquired in Shanghai for his 
impersonation of this celebrated character, and the public, 
having heard much, expected much. But they certainly did 
not expect such a tepresentdfion of it as he gave them, and his 
acting was altogether beyond the usual range of even good 
amateur ¢ffort. The art of acting this character perfectly 
seems to us to consist, in delivering the ludicrous abuse of 
words for which it is chiefly remarkable, with a complete 
unconsciousness. that there is anything ludicrous in those 
words,—as if the speaker were consummately satisfied that 
she had been peculiarly successful i in the choice of her expres- 
sions, and that the readiness of her mind and the fluency of 
her speech were the chief qualities on which her social repu- 
tdtion depended.’ Under'these ciréumstances the?actor should, 
while actaally makiig ‘his (or her) finest points, ‘appear pro- 
fowndly ignorant of the cause of his success, and this it is, of 
course, very dificult todo. Yet this was for the most part 
done with entire success, though there was, on one or two oc- 
cgaions, such an irresistible enjoyment of the humour of the 
dramatist that the actor was betrayed into too clear a con- 
sciousness of an absurdity which he ought always to ignore. 
But, taken as a whole, the impersonation was a piece of most 
admirable acting, while the dress, make- -up, and external finish 
of the character, were beyord all’ praise. 

Sir Peter Teazle tells’ us that “this ig a wicked world and 
the fewer ‘people we praise the better.” With all the indul- 
gericé we aré disposed to accord to amateurs we must not 
cheapen praise by its indiscriminate bestowal, and we are 
bound to reproach the management of last night for. its 
injudicious assignment of the part of Lydia Languish, It is 
ng reproach to a man that he should not be able act a 
female part, (and the amateur who undertook the _love- 
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‘sick ‘heroine must find such comfort as this reflexion will 


supply), but it is much to the discredit of the Master 
of the Revels on this occasion that he allotted an im- 
portant character to an actor naturally disqualified from 
giving it its proper effect and thus risked an irritating failure. 
The slight part of the servant maid was excellent, and in the 
hands of its representative left nothing to be desired. As might 
have been expected, Sir Anthony A bsolute was very happily given 
by Mr. Pauncefort. The traditional points of the rdle were 
duly honoured, and if the effects appeared to us somewhat 
overcharged, and the modesty of nature strained, we must 
allow for the result of contrast between the amateur, innocent 
of stage artifice, and the actor to whom its conditions are es- 
sential to realize the character. It was a sound piece of acting 
and afforded much amusement. Jack Absolute found a con- 
genial representative, and though, on the whole, the imper- 
sonation was decidedly good, we could have wished greater 
ease and abandon in the part. Bob Acres was performed by 
Mr. Vernon with his accustomed drollery and power. We have 
certainly seen him in parts better adapted to his peculiar line 
of humour, but we can take no exception to his latest essay. 
His Acres elicited abundant laughter. Mr. Sutton’s Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger was hardly spirited enough. Most of us have very 
definite ideas as to the pleasant peculiarities of a fire-eating 
Irish baronet, acquired either by observation or at second- 
hand, but we suspect that it can be no easy matter to give 
shape and reality to their delineation, especially if withal un- 

used to the rich Doric of the Island of Saints. Mr. Sutton 

exhibited excellent intention and aptitude, and is capable of 

better things in more congenial parts. The part of Falkland, 

compressed very largely, exhibited want of familiarity with 

stage effect on the part of its representative, who also lacked 

vigour and intensity. Mr. Coventry, as Beverley’s servant, did 

for the part'as much as could have been expected. 


We must say one more word ;—about the music. Mediocrity 
is, as we all know, a thing which neither gods nor men can 
bear, and the band certainly avoided it by transcending all 
hitherto known possibilities of badness. If there be a quam 
quam pessime, that is, a lower depth than a quam pessime, 
which we were taught when the mark was awarded us once at 
school was ‘‘ as bad as possible,” the band reached and revelled 
in it last night. Nothing ever was heard like it before, or, we 
will engage to say, ever will be heard again. The permutations 
of nature are too various to permit of a repetition of the terrible 
combinations of that orchestra. There may be thirteen trumps 
in one hand; one bottle of Cape sherry may, in the lapse of 
ages, be drinkable ; some English amateur may arise who will 
play the violin in tune; a thousand almost impossible things 
may happen, But never more can there be heard such hideous 
discords as those which frenzied every ear at the theatre last 
night. 


That a full audience could sit through the four acts of “‘ The 
Rivals” in the stifling atmosphere of the Gaiety Theatre 
last night is strong evidence of their admiration. of the per- 
formance and their physical endurance. But is it at all neces- 
sary to annex such a penalty to our amusements? It is possible 
that the original capabilities of the Gaiety Theatre have been 
largely overstrained, and that the introduction of gas has in- 
creased the difficulty of a proper measure of ventilation, but 
some effort to render the atmosphere fairly tolerable is at least 
due to the Public, who may reasonably complain of their ex- 
perience of last night. 








THE FORMOSA EXPEDITION. 


NHE difficulty which a foreigner must necessarily ex- 
perience in discussing such an event as this For- 
mosan Expedition has made us somewhat backward in 
expressing ourselves at length on the subject, though we 
must frankly own that the delay has been no source of 
inspiration. Rather, indeed, does the step of the Japan- 
ese Government appear more and more perplexing as we 
consider its bearings and probable results. From an 
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European point of view it seems little short of madness. 
Be it violently hostile, as some of the Japanese say it will 
—their expression for its object being “the smiting ” of 
the Formosans—, or be it a scheme for the occupation of 
territory on an island one half of which at least is peopled 
by the Chinese directly under the sway oftheir own Govern- 
ment, it still appears a dangerous step which no Administra- 
tion would take except upon strange and extraordinary com- 
pulsion. And, indeed, such compulsion most probably is 
the secret cause of this Expedition. To our mind it clear- 
ly is, for the most part, the price paid by the Government 
for the maintenance of peace in the Satauma clan during 
the late insurrection. The outrages committed in For- 
moesa three years ago upon Japanese sailors, the unreveng- 
ed contumely levelled at the country by Corea, the gra- 
dual and stealthy filching of Saghalien by the Russians, and 
the dissatisfaction cansed by the measure for the commu- 
tation af the hereditary and life pensions, have, we sus- 
peat, so galled the Southern mea, that their displeasure 
had to be bought off at their own terms, and nothing less 
then a foreign expedition would satisfy them. They would 
probably have preferred being led to Corea. The recollection 
of their old triumphs there is possibly stronger than the 
memory of their subsequent disasters in the same quarter, 
and the ambition to coerce a people who have successfully 
resisted the French and Americans on two recent occa- 
sions, may not have been without its fascinations to a 
section of the nation more impressed aad attracted by the 
warlike than by the peaceful occupations of modern times. 

Bat the conquest of Corea is more easily talked of than 
aphieved. The Japanese troops would have been forced 
to encounter a nation armed, though possibly not dis- 
ciplined, as well as themselves ; to have made good every 
foot of ground on a foreign soil under very difficult 
conditions ; and to have incurred risks which, had 
Fortune thrown her weight into the wrong scale, would 
have overwhelmed them with disasters which those 
who bear them no love would have trumpeted over 
the world with every accompaniment of ridicule and con- 
tumely. But that they have long cherished designs 
against that section of the Formosans whieh committed 
the outrages upon their sailors of which we recently gave 
a short account, is best proved by their late action at 
Pekin on this question, when Sorrsima undoubtedly ob- 
tained in some more or less explicit form the permission 
of the Chinese Ministers to chastize the Formosans for 
these outrages, and account must be taken of this in esti- 
mating the extent to which the Government has actually 
been forced into this move by the Satsuma men. But 
how fer the Chinese will consider themselves bound by 
such permission as they may have accorded to the Japan- 
ese to punish the Formosans, and how they will regard a 
landing upon, and occupation of, part of a territory which, 
whether they claim jurisdiction over the whole of it or 
not, is undoubtedly to all intents their property, remains 
to be seen, and we shall be very much astonished if the 
Japanese are not warned off the ground sooner or later. 

The relations of China to the less known parts of Formosa 
bear some resemblance to those of England to some parts 
of New Zealand, where the aboriginal tribes hold their 
land as property which can only be alienated from them 
by purchase. They govern themselves, and so long as 
they do not interfere with us, or voluntarily sell us their 
land, they are the acknowledged lords of it. It is even 
possible—though we must confess to some misgivings 
about it—that were these aborigines to maltreat French 
or Dutch sailors thrown upon the coast, the British Gov- 
ernment would not take umbrage at any such panishment 
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as might be administered by the outraged nationality for 
this conduct. But be this as it may, that Government. 
would not for a moment permjt any occupation of 
territory in New Zealand: by any other Government, 
and-would take. any. measures which might-be necemary 
to prevent it. Is is not very long ago that some 
step of the kind, though with different objects, wag con- 
templated by the Governments of Italy and (we think) 
of Holland upon the island of Borneo, a territory of prodi- 
gious extent our jurisdiction in which is extremely limited, 
But immediate measures were taken by England to prey 
vent this, and her protest was quite sufficient to set ell, 
doubte at rest.as to the. manner in which she viewed the 
intention. That the Chinese will adopt the. seme course 
may be reasonably doubted, though theve are not wanting: 
at this moment evidences that they are in Ho humonar to 
let the Japanese have their undisputed way m the matter, 
Yet, even granting that they do not oppose by hostile bo- 
tion the landing of the Japanese, or such temporary oc 
cupation of territory ag may be necessary to effect their 
purpose, ig it in any way probable that they will penmit 
them to remain there afterwards? We entirely deubt 
it, and believe that the permission given at Pekin will 
be pared down to the very smallest limits comspati- 
ble with the fact of its having been given, if that: 
even should not be repudiated. The progress made 
by China during the past few years in warlike eqaip- 
ments and military discipline, though | perhaps less showy, 
than that made by the Japanese, ia very substantial, and. 
the Empire is now probably stronger and richer than it 
has been at any previous period in thiq century, for: ita. 
enormous foreign trade has greatly conduced ta these raé' 
sults. With rebellion suppressed, an entire freedom froar 
debt, a respectable navy, and an easy exchequer, it és in: 
the highest degree improbable that China will permit more 

than a very short and restricted action by the Japanese in 
Formosa, and even presuming, as we: were willing to do, 

that this action is permitted at Pekin, it is certain that 

the general instructions to the authorities j in Formosa, will 

he to get rid of the Japanese as soan,as possible, and that, 
means well known to those who are special adepte, ip, 
“ways that are dark and trieks that.are. vain,” wilh very, 
soon be found to make a continued eee nacom fort~ 
able and undesirable. 

It is impossible to say wether the Cabinet 5 at Yedo 
actually approves of the policy to which’ it must have’ 
given at best but a reluctant sanction. Presuyping that 
the Expedition has more or leas bean forced on it, it | has to, 
make the best excuses possible for a.gtep which IWAKYRA, 
himself, immediately after his retarn from Enrope, un-, 
doubtedly regarded as iu the highest degree: undesirable, : 
The subsequent insurrection in the South may have eon- 
vinced him of the necessity for modifying his own views, 
nor is it impossible that he may have yielded to the ambi- 
tion of indemnifying the Empire for the loss of Saghalien ' 
by the possession of Formosa. That such an idea exists, 
in the minds of the Japanese at this moment is cer tain, 
and this Expedition, the composition and equipment of 
which forbid the idea of its being one intended solely for 
the purposes of the hour, may be the first of a. series, of. 
steps in this direction. The command of the Ching Seas, 
the possession of a fiue island, and the ambition of playing 
a large and showy part in the politics of eastern Asia, may 
have dazzled the Japanese and committed them te this 
strangestep. But if any such ideas have either spontaneous- 
ly risen in their minds, or been deposited there by foreign- 
ers. for.their own purposes, so much the worse for this 


country. Any such policy must lead to war with China, 
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and whatever might be the ultimate result -of this, J apan, 
at.least, will not: be the gainer. 

.: It. may be remarked in conelusion that the Repre- 
sentative of Russia has issued an official notification for- 
bidding all Russian subjects ‘to take part m the Expedition, 


- gmdit may be: prestmed that, with the exception of the 


American Minister, the Representatives of the other 


- Tweaty. Powers have taken steps ‘which will have: the 


~ 


same: effect: 


‘Fhe jenployment' ‘of American vessels 


: im. the Expedition: ia meanwhile to be noted, though a 


-1' with: the; United States, aad 
.@svernnients of Washington and Pekin can’ hardly fail to 
‘arise fromthe identification of Americans, and especially 
‘of servants of the United States Government, w with an en- 
| terprisa of this character, 


a) 
- 


' . juatifieation for this course willnot be easily found. The 
:: Ebepedition | ‘is 


either'-one of a warlke'‘or a fili- 


bustering character against &' Power in friendly alliance 
Jcomplications between the 


fn ————>————— 

Sa ad ta JAPANESE! COMPANIES. » 
B hive heard a great deal of late on the subject of 
“Companies” in Japan, and it is supposed that 


_the term has reference to Companies on the Joint-Stock 


principle. ' Whether this is so or not, we have no means 


Of ‘knowing 5 ;' but ifthe Joint-Stock principle has been in- 


troduced in the same manner that many other foreign 


| ‘usages have heen. fashioned for adoption by the Japanese 


_ people; it would be. interesting to know how far it has suc- 


ceeded. To form an opinion on the subject, one would sup- 


' pose that withbut the three chief éssential elements for 


. doubtful ; 


establishing such a system, success would be more then 
that while so called “Companies” might be 


_, efected on papér, any reality as understood and practised 


‘by Western nations must be impossible in the absence of 


these three elements, viz: first, a sound legal basis ; second, 


an adequate supply of accumulated private wealth: and 


third, sufficient. confidence te man and 1 man in money 


_ Inatters. 


We are aware that the large hotel in Yedo destroyed 
by fire some two years ago was said to have been owned 
by a body of proprietors on a system of joint ownership. 
We are.aleo aware that the Gas and Water Companies of 
Yokohama are reputed to exist on the same kind of foot- 
ing ; and we have'heard that sundry Shipping, Banking 
and Financial Companies are now in existence in Tokio 


| under deputed . management, native or foreign. But in 


_ all these,cases there'is so much mystery, or so much of 


the unknown, that it: is isfpossible’ to say how they are 
organized, and' whether they possess any, or how much, 
bona fide capital among them; whether the shares, if any, 


“have any mitkeét value, of how the administration is con- 


ducted. 'That money may, to a limited extent, be occa- 
sionally forthcoming for any enterprise which may 
presetit prospects’ of profit, seems evident enough ; but 
whether, or to what’ extent, the capitals of the concerns 
referred td aré supplemented by the Government, and the 
-conéerns themsélves controlled ‘by it, can’ only be surmis- 


“ed. We have only rtimour to guide us, but it is very 


getierally believed among foreigners that many of these 
partnerships are merely’ private associations, and that few 


of them enjoy any supér‘abundant ‘capital or any com- 


mercial credit. 
Whatever may be the accumulated wealth in private 


hands in Japan, and however praiseworthy the desire of 
the Government fo direct tt into useful channels, we en- 
tertain grave doubts of its present utility in the shape of 
Joint-Stock enterprise, and we regret exceedingly to see 
the attempts made to "ee oole so alien to the 


aie 


habits of the people and the condition of the country. 
Money hastily collected and frittered away by ignorant 
and incompetent hands is only a public waste, a destruc- 
tion of national resources and energy. We have seen 
enough of this in Europe, and owing to the legal facilities 
now afforded in England enormous sums are constantly 
being diverted from useful to ruinous schemes. But while 
the over-abundant supply of money in our own country 
soon recoups any losses from such misapplication, its ef- 
fects in a comparatively peor country would be very dis- 
astrous. The very best Joint-Stock concerns with us are 
only made. to succeed by extreme prudence, great in- 

telligence, and by the very best trained and. experienced 

management. But in Japan where are these requisites to 

to be found ? It is not, in our opinion, too much to say 


that were a Joint-Stock system on an extended scale pos- 


sible in this country—that is to say, were there ample 


| Teeources, which there are not, and legal protection suited 


to the genius of the people, the absence of that confidence 
between classes, and between the governors and the gov- 
erned which requires a long time to mature, added to the 
want of thorough professional administrative knowledge, 
would render the results altogether unsatisfactory. 

This seeming persistent endeavour to set up Joint- 
Joint-Stock Companies is, in our opinion, one of the most 
remarkable features of the furor displayed by the Japan- 
ese for foreign institutions... They seem to have imbibed 
the idea that Companies are the essential coneomitants of 
Western civilization, and without more ado they pro- 
nounce for them, never for a moment supposing, or taking 
into aceount, that they involve special conditions essential 
to their existence, and at present altogether wanting in 
Japan. Perhaps like many other people they imagine 
that Companies create wealth, instead of being merely 
means for employing it, and, if so, they will ere long dis- 
cover how much has yet to be done before success can be 
attained in applying capital through these channels. 

Let us take the question of Law—not merely a Joint- 
stock law, but a general system of laws applicable to all 
the relations of society. We have yet to learn where any 
such laws are to be found. We have heard from time to 
time of intentions on the part. of the Government to es- 
tablish a written code, and we presume that these will be 
eventually carried out, and the code collated from the various 
Government regulations now in existence, from the an-. 
cient customs of the country, and supplemented perhaps 
with suitable extracts from the laws of other countries. 
It has even been said that the adoption of ‘the entire 
French Code was under contemplation. But whatever 
course be adopted, a generation at least must pass away 
before such new code can take any real place in the hearts 
and minds of the people among the institutions of Japan, 
and it will involve the training of a body of professional 
administrators to enforce its provisions, and to advocate 
before the Tribunals the right of those affected by it— 
the creation, in short, of a Judicial Bench and an accom- 
panying Bar. Without these accessories the code would 
be merely a stumbling-block and a cause of confusion. The 
trappings of civilization are easily assumed, clothing, 
language, manners, improved ships, improved weapons, 
and improved tactics by land and sea. But the growth of 
wealth, and of the laws necessary to protect it, especially 
in such cases as those we have been considering, of general 
credit, and of confidence in newly made laws, requires 
time, and must be honestly toiled for and awaited with a 
patience which neither despairs nor presumes. 

It may seem almost superfluous, after what we have 
written above, to. enter into any special details of a system 
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we have shewn to be inapplicable as a whole. But before 
we close this present article we think it well to draw atten- 
tion to two classes of Joint-Stock Companies which would, 
more than most others, possess elements of difficulty in this 
eountry, viz; Banking and Railway Companies: the former 
demanding, in addition to matual confidence as between 
their shareholders and managers, the confidence of the 
commercial and general public ; the latter requiring cash 
subscriptions of so large an amount as to tax even 
wealthy communities to supply them. If railways are only 
‘to be made when sufficient funds can be collected from 
Japanese subjects on shares and debenture bonds, the 
prospect of obtaining railways in Japan must be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Kven in moet foreign states money for railway oonssrac- 
tion has had to be sought in other conntries, there being 
very seldom snfficient local capital available for such cost- 
ly enterprises. This borrowing has been effected in some 
instanees by Government loans simply, and in others on 
shares and bonds representing specific lines of railway, 
which, in sach cases, become the absolute property of 
the share- and bond-holders, accompanied often by a 
Government guarantee of interest in addition. But when 
we take into consideration the present difference between 
Japan and other States, the unwillingness here to admit 
foreigners to any ownership of, or to claims over, land, or 
other immovable property beyond treaty limits, and the 
impossibility therefore of placing railway shares in other 
than native: hands, a railway stock so restricted could 
hardly be reckoned on as likely to yield the funds 
required for even the most limited line of railway. 

¥n conclusion, we can only repeat our conviction that 
the idea of introdacing Companies:is only a delusion, and 
that until adequate laws, capital, and mutual eonfidence 
are forthcoming, individual energy is all that can 
be looked to for promoting the commerce and in- 
dustry of the country. And, if so, the Government must be 
content to give such assistance and encouragement as may 
fairly be demanded from it and within its power, to pro- 
vide for a long time to come all large public works at the 
coat of the State, until the people have by education, by 
foreign intercourse and the growth of internal prosperity, 
been brought into @ position to co-eperate for their own 
advantege with their rulers. : 





PROTECTIVE TARIFFS. 

E attempted a fortnight back to expose some of the 
more patent fallacies whieh underlie the Protect- 

ive System, in the hope that the Japanese, who are evid- 
ently fascinated by its specious yet fallacioas reasonings, 
and who would gladly detach the now existing tariff from 
the treaties with a view of introducing this system into 
their fiscal policy, might see the fatal effects which would 
inevitably follow such astep. Rather, perhaps, we should 
say, that we have taken this course with a view of recon- 
ciling them to existing arrangements, since it is certain 
that the Treaty Powers will not agree to modify them, 
and equally certain that any such modification in a pro- 
tective direction would act to the detriment of this coun- 
try. The natural laws which regulate the production and 
distribution of wealth are now sufficiently well understood 
to enable us to predict with comparative certainty what 
will be the result of any given course of commercial le- 
-_gislation ;.and statistical science, by the great advances it 
- has made of late years, has come to the aid of abstract rea- 
soning, and has adduced actual facts in proof of the truth 
of theories which, however logically sound, demanded 


this assistance before oy ere ogee So 


strong is our conviction that the Japanese have not yet 
either accepted this abstract reasoning or studied the facts 
which illustrate it, that we have published elsewhere in 
our columns this week a remarkable speech made in Lon- 
don in June last, at the annual dinner of the Cobden 
Club, by the Hon. Davin Weis, formerly Secretary of 
the Treasury in Washington, the apostle of Free Trade in 
the United States, and a man of equal ability and experi- 
ence. In the preface to the {little work which embodies 
the account of the proceedings at this dinner, Sir Louis 
MaLiett, who has edited it, thus expresses himself in 
regard tothe American statesman who. wae one of the 
distinguished guests on the occasion. by 


“Mr. Wells, like Cobden, belongs to that rate elass of 
statesmen who devote themselves, to public .lifa,.not for 
the purposes of party or for the sake of office, but to give 
effect to the principles of policy which they believe to be 
essential to the welfare of their country and of mankind. 

Moreover, while possessing in a high degree the char- 
acter of a scientific economist, it is known that Mr. Wells 
was led to his conclusions by the practical experience of 
an official life, which placed at his disposal the t com- 
plete and accurate information, and by a carefaf and com- 
prehensive investigation of facts. ; 

There is, therefore, no man in the United States who 
can speak with more authority thaw Mr.. Wells on the 
subject of his address. And what is the message which 
he brings? He tells us that, after full trial for ten years 
on a scale of unusual magnitude, and under circumstances 
in many respects peculiarly favourable, the resalt of the 
protective policy in the United States'is “nothmg but 
failure and disaster.” oe 

Nor is this a mere uysupported agsertion.. Mr. Wells 
adduces a formidable array of facts and figures, exhibiting 
the effects of protection upon the staple manufactures of 
his country (as indicated by an increasing import and a 
decreasing export of the products of “ skilled industry”), 
upon the purchasing power of labour, and upow the sav- 
ings of the nation, to prove his charge against the protec- 
tive policy. as a “diminution of abundance, a ‘premium on 
scarcity, and a restriction on growth.” And if this be so, 
it may be hoped that the end is near, and that he may 
himself share in the final success of the prineiples which 
he has so long and so.ably advocated, | -: 

The value of this testimony to the failure of the most 
recent and thorough going experiment of the protective 


system cannot be over-estimated ; and whilé strengthen- 


ing the hands of those who are still contending against 
the retreating, though unsubdued, forces .of monopoly in 
Kurope, it may not be without its effect on those younger 
communities of our own race in which the seeds of the 
same evil are already sown; and which, undeterred by 
the warnings of Europe and America; seem bent on re- 
viving the exploded fallacies which have left. their dark 
trace wherever they have, prevailed, ia, every form of 
social disorder, ip class hatreds, international. jealousies, 
in pauperism, and in war.” | AaIN: sg see 

We should only weaken the: force of these words, and 
of those of Mr. WELLS, were we to add to them any of 
our own ; and we shall leave this speech, and the tribute 
paid to its author by one of the first economists in, Eng- 
land, to do their own work, in the hope that the Japanese 
may see how myich their interests are bound up,in accepting 
with conviction and cordiality the great doctrines against 
which their faces are at present set, an.attitade, by the 
way, which is, as Sir Louis MaLyetr shows, among the 
very first fruits of the pernicious doctrines we so earnestly 
desire to see abandoned by the statesmen of this country. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF JAPAN AND THE 
INTRODUCTION OF CHBISTIANITY. 


(The following is the: substance of an address lately 
delivered to the members of the “ Gesellschaft fir 
jaa and Volkerkunde'Ostasiens” by the President, 

err M. von Brandt, and courteously placed by him 
at our disposal.) _ | | 

a syne: vor, Hymboldt . begins, the first. chapter of 
his History. of. the Geography of the new Continent with 
the statement that d’Anville had said, that. the greatest of 
all‘ geographical errors in Ptolemy’s works bad been the 
eause ofithe greatest of all modern geographical discoveries. 
This. paradox, theugh of course to be taken only cum grano 
salis, contains nevertheless truth enough to make it worth 
our while ta look a little closer at it, the more so that the 
farther development of the error mentioned by d’Anville 
bears some, thongh an indirect, relation to Japan also. .The 
error was committed by the: most celebrated geographer 
of the anefent world, Claudius Ptolemmus, born at Pela- 
sium in the middle of the second century A.C., and con- 
sisted in: extending the eastern limits of Asia, which after 
all was-very well Known.to Ptolemy, who mentions Ceylon 
(Taprobane, probably. from Tapovane, forest of penitents), 
the Maldives, the Sunda archipelago. and China, to 


180° E., thereby giving it,.if the northern parts, Corea, h 


Japan and Kamtschatka sre excepted, some forty degrees 
more in that direction than it.actually possesses. 

That this error has dove much in fostering the plans of 
Columbus, can hardly be considered any longer doubtful, 
since Navarrete published his celebrated work in 1825, 
in which -he has at least proved that Columbus, already 
during his sojourn in Portugal in 1470,. i.e. three years 
before he obtained Toscanelli’s advice, had based his plans 
upon what he called cosmographical reasons, %.e. upon the 
comparatively small distance between the western shores 
of. Europe and Africa on one side, and Kathay and Zipangu 
on the other, and the views held on these points by the 
ancient geographers. Later, indeed, and. especially. in 
1492, a short time before he left Spain for his first voyage 
of discovery, Columbus brought forward a great many less 
important facts and fortuitons circumstances, to make his 
system “to travel by the West for the East” appear 
acceptable also to those less strong and confiding minds 
who were ready to throw their weight into the balance 
against him, and it is perhaps not one of the least remark- 
able coincidences in this most remarkable of all events, 
that after the death ofthe admiral these little facts and 
circumstances were laid hold of by the King’s fiscal, in 
the process of the crown against Diego Colomb, in order to 
prove that the discovery of America had been neither a 
great nor a new thing. But what may appear more 
extraordinary still is that Columbus, near the end of his 
life, threw overboard all cosmographical and other reasons, 
and considered himself,'as he wrote in 1504 in his book 
of the prophecies, as an instrument in the hands of the 
Almighty, who had chosen him to fulfill the ancient pre- 
dictions. He saw in his discoveries nothing but a sign of 
the approaching destruction of the world, to which he 


assigned only 155 years more of existence,—a strange. 


though not very rare form of that mania which often 
assails the greatest minds. - ae . | 
What lead to the discovery of America was the wish to 
find a sea-road to the possessions of the great Khan of 
China, of whose power, and especially, of whose riches, the 
Italian travellers had circulated the most fabulous accounts. 
India had from the most ancient times given to Europe 
not only its own productions but also those of China. 
Before the invasion of the Arabs the commerce with these 
countries had passed through the Red Sea, Egypt and 
Alexandria, but after the conquest of Egypt by the Califs 
all intercourse with the Christian nations of the Occident 
was put an end to through the religious fanatacism of the 
conquerors. The Italian merchants, who mostly through 
the carrying of the millions of crusaders and of the stores 
necessary for their sustenance, had amassed immense 
riches and gained great power, had to seek other roads for 
their trade. From Pisa, Genoa and Florence the citizens 
went forth and settled at or in the neighbourhood of Con- 
stantinople and on the shores of the Black Sea, and founded 
fortresses and trading stations even at the foot of the 


Caucasian mountains. From a in st Sea of Azof 
O g e 


merchants and missionaries, the latter mostly in the garb 
of diplomatic envoys, went by land to Ginterkan (Astrakan) 
on the Volga, round the Caspian Sea, and from thence 
through the territory of the Moguls to Cambalu (Peking) 
a voyage of from eleven to sixteen months. — | 

The most celebrated of those travellers, who have left us 
a description of their voyages are: John de Plano Carpini, 
@ minorite monk (1246), sent as envoy hy Pope Innocent 
IV,; William Rubruquig (or Ruysbroeck) a Hemish mie 
norite sent by Saint Louis of France (1253) ; Balducel 
Pégoletti, of Florence (1835) ; and Nicolas di Conti, of 
Venice (1419-1444). This latter had in a moment of ex- 
treme danger renounced the Christian faith ; a deadly sin 
of which Pope Eugen LV. absolved him, but imposing ag 
a penance upon him the duty of giving to one of the 
Pope’s friends a truthful account of his adventures—not 
an easy task, as the old chronicler grimly remarks. ‘ 

The most renowned, however, of all these travellers 
wag the Venetian Mareo Polo, whose travels extended 
from 1272 to 1298, and who in the course of them lived 
for long years at the Court of the great Khan, assisted at 
the conquest of China by that ruler, and finally went with 
a Chinese fleet to Ceylon and from there to the Persian 
Gulf, escorting a Chinese bride to the Mogul Prince then 
occupying the throne of Persia, The relation of what he 
ad seen and done appeared so extraordinary: to his 
countrymen that they nicknamed him’ Messer Marco Mil- 
lione, on account of the large numbers he often makes use 
of:; to-day, however, there can be no doubt that Polo was 
not only one of the most clear sighted, but also of the 
most conscientious, pbservers which grace. the records of 
modern geography. The narrative of his travels was 
widely slreclated in manuscript in the original Italian as 
well as in other languages, the oldest Latin translation 
being now in the Royal Library at Berlin, while the firgt 
printed edition, was in German and appeared simulta- 
neously at Vienna and at Nuremberg in 1477. 

. Marco Polo is the first to make a mention of the island 
of Zipangu, situated in the sea to the East of China. 
‘What he reports about this isle is too well known to néces- 
sitate any further mention of it here ; suffice it to say that 
his report of Zipangu being rich in spices and gold was 
very generally believed by the geographers of the time, 
and did not a little to contribute to the enterprise, which it 
is true did not result in the discovery of Japan, but which 
resulted in othér events destined to change the face of the 
world. ' | . 

_ ,The geographers of the 15th century were firmly con- 
vineed that Kathay, the Empire of the great Khan, with 
its immense riches, extended much more to the East, as is 
really the case, and that Zipangu was situated still to the 
eastward of Kathay. The most celebrated ofall the nataral 
philosophers of that time, Toscanelli of Florence, then in 
his 77th year, wrote in 1474 to Calumbus, that his voyage 
to the eastern shores of Asia would neither be very long 
nor very difficult, if he would only follow the way laid 
down in his (Toscanelli’s) charts ; that he would find first 
the (fabulous) island of Antilia, then Zipangu, and finally 
reach the coast of the Province of Mango (South of China), 
and the great town and seaport of Quinsai (Hangtcheufu). 

Columbus himself, on leaving Spain on August 3rd 
1492, was instructed to sail toward the East, the country 
where spices grow and the Empire of the great Khan, for 
whom he was furnished with letters of credence from his 
sovereigns, . His intention was to sail directly for the 
mainland of Asia and to visit Zipangu and the other isles 
only on his return voyage. He mentions in his journal, 
under September 19th and also on some of the preceding 
days, that he believed he was in the vicinity ofsome islands, 
but that it would be more than foolish to run for Zipangu 
now instead of for the mainland. Also after he had left 
the newly discovered Isabela for Cuba on the (24th of 
October, he thought himself on the way to Zipangu, “ of 
which so many things are told.” And strange to say, 
while he was dreaming of the riches of Zipangu, an em- 
peror (Gotsutsi Mikado) was dying there, who was so 
poor, that his body was left for forty days at the gates of 
the palace, the necessary funds being wanting. for his 
funeral expenses (A. D. 1500). Columbus’ belief, that be 
had reached Asia, was never shaken, even after he had 
discovered the mainland of the new continent. On the 
12th of June 1494 he made his-whole crew, consisting ‘of 
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some eighty men, sign a declaration, under oath, that 
Cuba was the mainland of Asia belonging to the pro- 
vince of Mango, from which it was possible to reach 
Spain by land, and that whosoever dared in after days to 
contradict this declaration, should, if he was unable to pay 
the pecuniary fine, have his tongue torn out and receive a 
hundred lashes. In 1502 he wrote to the Pope Alexan- 
der, that he had discovered 1,400 islands and 333 miles 
of the mainland Asia; and in 1504, eighteen months before 
his death, he stated that he had reached the province of 
Mango on the 13th of May. 

While it was thus accident that led to the discovery of 
America by those who where searching for Kathay and 
Zipangu, the latter was tobe found by accident also. 

e Chinese and Moguls bad indeed known it for a long 
while. But it appears that after the great expedition of 
the Moguls in 1281, a fact which Marco Polo also men- 
tions, but places ina falxe year, all intercourse ceased. 
The Asiatic authors say little about Japan. Rachid-eddin, 
the Persian historiographer of the Moguls, speaks in his 
Djema ettawarikh, which was written in 1294, of Djemen- 
ku, corrupted from the Chinese Jy pen ku, and says that 
the inhabitants of that island were ofa short stature with 
prominent stomachs, and that there were many mines in the 
country. The Arabian geographer Abulfeda also men- 
tions sees and calls it the most eastern of all inhabited 
countries. 

To fix an exact date for the discovery of Japan, and 
give the names of the discoverers, is impossible, even to- 
day. According to Japanese sources the first black (for- 
eign) ship is said to have been seen on the coast of Awa 
in Sikok in 1530; another report says that the first for- 
eigners had landed on the island of Tanegasima at the 
south point of Kiusiu, in October 1543. This latter date 
appears to be the correct one, but it coincides with none 
of those given by foreigners themselves. The Jesuit 
Cornelius Hazart puts the discovery of Japan in 1539, 
Franciscus Xaver five or six years later, and Antonius 
Galuanus relates that in 1542 Antonius Mota, Franciscus 
Zeimot and Antonius Pepot (Pexota), sailing from Dodra 
in Macassar to China, had been driven by bad weather to 
Kagosima. 

‘Poraanil Mendez Pinto himself, who claims the honour 
to be the discoverer of Japan, has indeed not given any 
fixed date, but if he has told his adventures at all in 
chronological order, he can not have reached that country 
before 1545. The names of those to whom the first dis- 
covery was due ix equally uncertain. The Japanese 
sources call them Miura Siuskia and Christa Mota, and 
every one has seen their portraits drawn by Hoksei, with 
fur caps on their heads and arquebuses in their hands, 
Pinto finally, the prince of Hars, ax his countrymen used 

‘to call him, mentions Christoforo Boralho and Dicgo 
Zeimoto as his companions, one of whom is named by 
Galuanus also. 

It is therefore most probable that the first Europeans 
reached Japan in 1343; the attempt, however, to make 
‘the different names given agree must be abandoned as use- 
legs ; What alone is certain is that the first description of 
the discovery of Japan is due to Pinto, to separate however 
what happened to him personally from what he may have 
heard from other Portuguese adventurers with whom 
the seas of China were swarming, would prove next to 
be impossible. | 


(To be continued.) 





THE GERMAN MUSEUM AT YEDO. 


NE of the natural consequences of the great change 
which has come over the face of suciety in this 
country is the depreciation in value of many of the extern- 
al accessories of its old civilization These have been 
cast aside so freely, and offered to the public in such pro- 
fusion, that foreign buyers, impelled either by antiquarian 
or commercial instincts, have found little difficulty in ac- 
quiring curiosities which twenty years ago must have 
been cherished objects of family pride, or the productions 
of schools of art more prized by the Japanese themselves 
_than by the most ardent and wealthy curiosity hunter 
among foreigners. At? © meeting of the Asiatic 
Society one of the speakers gave a curious instance of the 
readiness with which a samurai of his acquaintance bad 
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graceful part. 


crest, of the Kato family; the other that of Hosokawa, 
a member of the Higo family. - 


laid down, as an appendage unfit for a civilized man, that 
sword which a few years before he had refused to pledge 
temporarily though beset at the time with the pangs ofactual 
want. And thus the residents in Yedo and Yokohama have 
been for some years, and are at this moment, beset by 
itinerant dealers, or the travelling agents of resident native 
collectors, who offer them articles of Japanese manufacture, 
whether of metal, porcelain or lacquer, in such abundance 
that the choice is bewildered, and at prices which show 
how willingly they have been parted with by their former 
possessors. Everything in Japanese art which appealed 
to the imagination,and which at once attracted and satisfied 


a cultivated taste, catholic enough to see beauty in unac- 


customed forms, and quick to appreciate the artistic faculty 
under whatever strange modes it might display itself, is 
passing to Europe, and being replaced either by more 
utilitarian foreign objects, or by articles of Japanese manu- 
facture modified by modern views aud decorated in a style 
which shows that the older schools of art of the Empire 
are passing away. Mindful of these things, the Gesell- 
schaft fiir Natur und Vilkerkunde Ostasiens, under 
the presidency of Herr von Brandt, Minister Resident for 
Germany, has established a Museum which, though but 
yet in its. infancy, gives vigorous promise of a future as 
valuable as it will be interesting. Its. habitat is one of 
the many temples in Shiba, called Tenkoin, and here are 
bestowed and arranged the articles forming the collec- 
tion of which the following is a short sketch. 

The first objects which greet the visitor on entering 
the vestibule of the Museum are two beantiful norisuns, 
(the sedan-chair of ancient times, and more or less used 
even to this day by personages of rank). One is that of 


an inkio datmto; the other that of a lady of high rank. 


Both are beautiful specimens of workmanship, the chief 
waterial being, of course, wood, overlaid with highly 
wrought gilt metal. The interior of ench is beautifully de- 


corated with paintings on a gilt ground—a favourite one 


with Japanese artists—on which are depicted scents from 
nature in some of which the stork, as usual, plays its 
One of the nortmuns bears the moog, or 


Proceeding from the vestibule to the first chamber of 
the Museum, the visitor finds a collection of arms and ar- 
mour. Facing him as he enters is a war-horse, fully ca- 
parisoned. Its face is defended by plated armour ; the 
saddle is furnished with all appartenances richly wrought 
in gold lacquer, and the large plated saddle-cloth, reach- 
ing well over the loins of the Norse, gives the model a 
handsome and impressive , appearance. It is sur- 
rounded by lances of various kinds fixed perpendi- 
cularly in a’ rack made fot the purpose, and being 
well placed in the centre of the room it makes a war- 
like figure at once characteristic of the purposes to which 
the chamber is devoted and interesting from its own in- 
trinsic merits. On the walls of the room are hung hel- 
mets of various patterns and periods; some, as may be 
inferred from their style, of great antiquity ; others 
curious from the ingenious manner ‘in which they can be 
laid flat, like the crush-hat of modern times ; others from 
the pattern on which they are made ; one of the latter, 
for instance, being formed like the scroll tile which may 
be seen on the border of the tiling on Japanese buildings. 
Another is shaped like the head-dress of the old ltterate 
of China ; while another, again, is formed of long narrow 
plates of steel, into which short blunt spikes, graduated 
in size in accordance with the shape of the helmet, have 
been fastened with much art in the smith’s craft. This 
room also contains specimens in excellent preservation of 
the insignia once carried in processions before the daimiés. 
They vary in shape and material according to the clan 
represented. Those of the Tokugawa family and the 
Satsuma clan are most notable, though there is a curious 
pair of lances, strmounted with a peculiar coping of metal 
work, which also deserve atteution. <A pair of fine bows, 
furnished with lance-heads, and having an archer’s com- 
plete equipment attached, stand near these insignia ; 
while, in harmony with the martial furniture of the cham- 
ber, are to be seen two small models of the guard-houses 
as fitted up in old times, with bows, arrows, quivers and 
all such appurtenances in their appointed places. 

The various suits of armour and metal masks next claim 
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notice. The former are made of a great variety of 
material, steel, iron, horn and lacquered paper of great 
toughness and durability, disposed in squares or paralle- 
lograms, and knit together with fine steel or copper wire 
rings. - Specially to be noticed is.a suit with’ fluted ‘steel 
plating of fine workmanship, a beautiful speeimen of the 


11th century. .The masks eve also curious from the man-. 


ner in which the featntes are wrought, the noses of some 
of them terminating in rounded pojnts much like the claw 
of the tiger or tusk. of, the bogr.. A Corean saddle, of 
iron inlaid with silver, also claims attention here, In a 
recess in this room are some finé complete suits of armour 
set up; one nah a breastplate on which Chinese char- 
acters in alto'relievo form & prominent’ feature. ‘Near 
these are disposed variots kinds “of ‘fire-arms of native 
manufacture. The most ‘ctrious of these is a rnde series 
of papier maché barrels about a foot long, disposed in a 
circular rack, like a set of castors, with a provision’ of 
cartridges in partitions at the foot of the rack. These 
barrels are of a small bore and made of a thick tough material 
capable, it is to be presumed, of withstanding the explosion 
of sufficient pawder to make them effective at very close 
quaiters. There is no lock, and fire, must have been ap- 
plied to the touchhole in the rude manner in which qau- 
non were formerly discharged. Here, too, are feathered 
iron spikes used for throwing ‘at an approaching enemy ; 
a weapon consisting of a ball ard’a sharp crook ‘united by 
a steel chain some four feet in length, and used’ probably 
either to entangle dn assailait’s sword, or té deliver a blow 
by swingitg the ball or the crook upon -his head or ‘body. 


Another formidable weapon at close quarters is -a “handle 


of heavy. wood of the length of a tomahawk to the end 
of which. is. fixed s sharp .pieee. of iron wrought : at 
right angles, to this. bandle,.and capable of. inflicting a 
death wound if used on the head, or a hideous and dis- 
abling, if not fatal, gash,.if usad.on the body... Near these 
are boxes of arrows, and a simply machinery for convert- 
ing a long bow into a cross-bow. A steel ,cross-bow is 
also to be found here, with a reservoir of arrows so dis- 
posed that after ench dischatge of the piecé a fresh arrow 
falls into its place ready for another shot. | 

In two cabinets in this toom are the garmefits ‘an 
masks used by the No dancers in ancient times. =" 

The Vo dances were pantominic dances, which took their 
subjects priucipally from the period Hogen Heidji (1156- 
1159), when the war between the Minamoto and Taira 
raged mostly fiercely ;. the costumes were of the same 
period. The heroes represented most commonly were An- 
toku Tenno, Kiyomori, Yoritomo, Yoshitzuné, Benkei. 
Tokiyori’s travels and adventures in Japan during the 
Hodjo period, were also fayourite themes. Besides the 
dancers there were musicians with flutes and drums, (taiko, 
odzutumi, kodzutumt) which played the accompaniment of 
the dances, and a chorus, who, as in the old Greek tragedy, 
explained by songs (utat) the feelings of the hero. To 
afford some change in these rather serious scenes they were 
intermingled with farces. ‘At the time of the Shégunate 
no dances were allowed to be executed bnt at the 
court of the Shégun and the higher: princes, probably be- 
cause it was not thought politic that the samura: and 
the people should be reminded of the times of the strug- 
gle between the emperors and the Buké. 

One of these cabinets also contains a collection of gir- 
dles and embroidery worn by the ladies of the Court, one 
of whose large fans, decorated with long silken cords on 
both sides and pierced in the middle with eye-holes, is also 
observable. Here, tdo, is a curious hollow hemisphere of 
metal, on which the names of some of the principal stars 
are engravéen, nsed by astrologers in casting nativities. 
A beautifut model-of the large tea-house at Asakusa, and 
a model of one of the towers in the Castle, arc also pro- 
minentin this room. In another cabinet are models ofa 
Mikado and Empress in full Court costume, attended by 
the private. Band of the Palace. Below tliese are models 
of Momotaro-—the Peachling of Mr, Mitford's “Tales of 
old Japan ”—with pheasant, monkey and dog dressed iu 
character. Disposed elsewhere in this room is a fine 
specimen of what is known as mosaic embroidery ; the 
biton of a generalissimo remarkable for the plume of 
paper with which it is decorated, doubtless for the purpose 
of attracting attention to the movements of the bearer. 
Hore, too, is a beautifully carved staff of an inkid dai- 
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lished and fastidious. 






mio; oue of the large two-handed swords which are 
drawn from over the back ; a remarkable pair of bugles 
made from shells of prodigious and quite exceptional size, 
and a complete saddle formerly belonging to Tsudzi Ya- 
mashiro no kami—a splendid piece of old lacquer. . There 
is a small collection of musical instruments in this room ; 
the one-stringed koto played with ivory thimbles ; a small 
flute and smaller hautboy. Under these are two remark- 
able and emblematical vessels from which saki is poured 
on the occasion of marriages. In the same room is a ca-~ 
binet containing an excellent collection of the various 
descriptions .of silk produced in this. country, . from ,the 
finest to the coarsest, with cocoons of various sorte, &e, 
presented to the Society by E. Bavier, Esq. Ranged 
beneath these are some curious specimens of the Manga- 
tama and Kudatama, resembling the teeth of wild animals 
and probably modelled from them, and strung, as were 
these natural models, into necklets, the ‘artificial giving 
place to the natural oruament as society grew more po- 
Near these are several specimens 
of the Kerkwanr, rings made of inferior metal encased ia 
gold or silver hammered round it. 

_In the next room, in which the Society usually as- 
sembles when its meetings are held in Yedo, is a large 
picture in six compartments, representing a battle, in 
which the favourite national hero, Lyeyasu, is depicted on 
horseback amid his troops. Sallies and sorties are being 
made, harquebusiers are defending stockades, against an 
advancing enemy, and the common incidents of the battle- 


field are vividly depicted, though some are ofa ‘nature 


characteristically Japanese, and the whole picture ‘shows 
the curions disregard of perspective common tb ‘the ‘con-- 
ventional pictorial art of the Chinesé and Japanese. © 
Passing to the next room we-come to some ancient pot« 
tery ; a curious stone hammer and ‘some interesting Ja- 
panese antiquities ; some products illustrative of... the 


industry, in vegetable wax ;.a curious model.of.a daimia’s 


procession, and a complete apparatus for the pursyit-of. 
chromo zylography. Another cabinet ‘contains _speci- 
mens of enamel work in its various stages; first, the 
metal plate tobe enamelled, then plates illustrating the 
progress of the artist’s work. Some good collections of 
human figures modelled after the native fashion, are also 


{to be found here, together with specimens of various 


head-dresses, the instruments used in tattooing, a custom 
recently and very properly now forbidden, but carried 
formerly in this country toe perfection wholly without 
parellel in any part of the world. Further on we come 
to some specimens of modern lacquer, collected chiefly as 
guides to commercial enterprize. 


We then approach the collection of poreelain, which, 
though yet small, is representative of the chief provinces 
or towns in which this beautiful art is pursued, Kioto, 
Satsuma, Kaga, Imari, Owari, Idzumi and Bizen. It is 
vbviously impossible for us to enumerate the various speci- 
mens and schools, or even to mention the most’ striking 
specimens. Yct there is a piece of Bizen work, which we 
must take leave to calla dessert plate, so curiously like 
some of the Wedgewood specimens as to be very striking, 
considering its origin and the wide difference which exists 
between the two scliools. 

In another room are cabinets containing marine speci- 
meus, shells, corals, fossils, the elegant Ayalonema mira- 


bilis &c. Au Aino skeleton is also to be enumerated. 


The Library closes our list of the contents of the 
Museum. It contains some two thousand Japanese works, 
and a yet small collection of foreign books on Japan, 
chief of which is a complete copy of Von Siebold’s 
great work--the Koh-i-noor of the collection—for it is 
becoming & very expensive work. Photographs of the 
scenes representing silk-weaving and reeling adorn the 
walle, and there is also a large map on which the silk 
districts of each province are indicated by coloured patches 
representing their extent. A curious specimen of analo- 
gous labour is afforded by flat sections of an ancient terres- 
trial globe, showiug the crude ideas of the Japanese two 
centurics ago in regard to the relative size and position of 
the principal countries in the world. 

We must conclude our enumeration of the contents of 
the Museum with hearty congratulations to M. yon Brandt 


laud his colleagues upon the admirable nucleus they at 


present possess for the formation of what, we hope, will 
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become a valuable and interesting collection, worthy of the | organ ; 


enlightened views of those under whose auspices it is being 
made. 





HOW I REACHED THE OUTPOST. 
2. 

Tat Babylon is the Capital of Borioboola gha and Jericho 
its seaport town, every achoolboy who loves his lesson book 
knows full well, or if he does'nt he ought to. As, however, in 
all probability, he has never been there, to see for himself, and 
the Gazetter is discreetly silent on the subject, he can hardly 
be expected to know that the main street of Jericho is knee- 
deep in sand, and its Public Gardens a very Sahara. To nar- 
row minded persons such a state of things would probably mean 
“the abomination of desolation ;" but to our jovial and con- 
tented colonists nothing comes amiss, and what therefore is to 
them a foot or two of sand one way or the other? Have they 
not, in spite of everything, their mayor and common councilmen, 
their rival newspapers, public buildings and their charch ? 
How could they fail to be satisfied with—nay, to regard with 
pride—their parson, apt at a quotation, with an atmosphere of 
Public School still clinging about him, nathless his battered 
hat and broken boots: his quiver full to overflowing 
with arrows: thirtcen, all told. What if his social gatherings 
shewed scant cheer—little cake and less wine—hbis intent 
was hospitable. The feast was there ; only the accidents were 
wanting. ‘Keep up the dance my children "—he would say— 
‘whilst yet there's light "—candles were scarce at the Parson- 
age—' be young whilst ye may.” Who could resist his kindly 
smile as he ‘‘ hoped you had had refreshments,” his lean figure 
seeming to dilate the while to obesity with a plethora of hos- 
pitality. Worthy old doctor :—thou shouldst have had a bi- 
shop's income ! 

Second to none in importance—in his own estimation—is the 
mayor of Jericho. Very punctilious as to etiquette, very fond 
of hearing his own voice, as becomes an officer of such standing, 
and pleased, ‘tis said, to see his name in print. It is true he 
makes no public demonstration when taking office, possibly for 
want of a man in armour—an inconvenient costume, be it re- 
marked, where the thermometer is above the nineties—a cir- 
cumstance much to be regretted as affording to ill-conditioned 
persons a pretext for feigning ignorance of the very existence 
of such an official in Jericho. To what mean subterfuges will 
not men descend when envy fills their breasts ! 

It would be rank folly to pretend an ignorance of the 
existence of the Corporation however. The ‘Committee man” 
takes good care of that. Be the occasion what it may, he's 
always princeps. He knows better than any one else the pro- 
perest way of “conducting public business.” Be it a cricket 
match, a singing club, or a children’s tea party, the minutes of 
the meeting must be read, and properly recorded and signed, in 
a clerkly hand, by the self-constituted secretary. He has a 
fine public spirit too. Else how would the Railway extension 
line have been carried to the cross roads? Did he ever tire of 
urging his views for many months before every audience ? 
“The coast products” he was wont to say “are the backbone 
“of the Colony, and by extending this line for three quar- 
“ters of a mile, you strike the cross roads, meet the nut- 
“meg laden waggons, transfer their precious freight to the 
“railway train, and then run it straight to the “Point” and on 
“board ship without any delay.” This, no doubt, would have 
been a desideratum, if there were any nutmegs to ship—but, 
after all, what is such a trifling consideration in the way of so 
public-spirited an undertaking? If works of utility are to be 
interfered with by such paltry trivialities surely no progress 
would ever be made in anything. It could not fail to be pa- 
tent to everybody that the possession of three quarters of a 
mile more of railway line was one the colony might indeed 
feel proud of. Did not His Excellency the Governor come 
from Babylon to open in person the “extension,” and the band 
of the Mud-crushers “ impart animation to the scene?” Were 

not the ladies brave in new bonnets, and every manly colonist 
adorned with a flower in his button-hole? ‘“ Mr. Mayor, yen- 
tlemen and ladies” commenced His Excellency from the plat- 
form erected for this grand occasion, “ Mr. Mayor, gentlemen 
and ladies,” (‘Hear ! hear !” from the Editor of the Government 
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lordly indifference from him of the “ Palladium ;” 
“gilence” from the ‘Committee man,” imposing in a white 
waistcoat.) ‘It gives me unfeigned pleasure,” continued 
His Excellency, “to have, however remotely, associated with - 
“‘my name, an undertaking, which is at once 2 guarantee to the 
“ civilized world of the material progress of this great colony 
“ (cheers), and at the same time reflects on the promoters (re- 
“ newed cheering from the crowd, and a deprecating cough from 
“ the Committee man)” the greatest credit for their public spirit, 

‘and on the constructors an equal lustre for their industry, 
“ acientific ability and skill. In a space of time unprecedented 
“in the annals of railway enterprise—in the short space of 
“two years and fifteen days has been completed, notwithstand- 
“ing engineering difficulties of no ordinary kind, a section of this 
“road three quarters of a mile in length. I need hardly remind 
‘< my hearers that sand as a foundation cannot be depended on, 
“and when notwithstanding this fact, we see your engineer 
“ boldly laying his rails on such a surface, it behoves every colon- 
** ist to lay the lesson to heart that science knows no master, and 
“ obstacles exist but to be overcome. It now only remains to 
‘‘ me to declare the Railway extension line of Jericho in the col- 

“ony of Borioboola gha open to traffic.” Loud cheering from 
the gentlemen; Waving of handkerchiefs on the part of the 
ladies ; ‘‘ Up in a balloon” by the band. A.scream from the 
engine and the great ceremony ia over. 

The “ Government Organ ” devoted three scluninis of a lead- 
er next day to ‘the interesting and important oceurrenos of yes- 
terday,” and was loud in its praises of the magnificent oration 
delivered in his happtest style by H. E. the Governor. 
The “ Palladinm” on the other hand seized the occasion to - 
read a leeson to the people on “ the senseless waste of public © 
money manifested by the idiotic display of yesterday,” and 
was particularly sarcastic about ‘“ peacocks on high perches.” 
It will be readily perceived from this that the ‘ Press” of 
Borioboola Gha is fully alive to the importance of the mission . 
which it is called on to perform. It is well aware that any mea- 
sures tending to foster a dependence upon facts or external 
impressions for information combine to destroy the feelings of 
self-reliance and the imaginative faculties of a people. With 
this great truth in view the old fashioned philosophical quibble 
that there is a right side as well as a wrong side to every ques 
tion is not insiated on. For were it otherwise a Borioboola- 
ghaian (seeing that the evening paper flatly contradicts every 
sentence of the morning sheet, and shews an equal number of 
irrefragable proofs of the correctness of its own information, 
as its morning contemporary) would, unloss he depended on 
himself for his facts, be perforce a supporter'of the Govern- 
ment till dinner time, and a Republican for the remainder of 
the evening. Such an inconvenient condition of duality is 
however obviated by cultivating the independent imagination, 
and abandoning, in imitation of the Press, the servility of a 
priggish adherence to accuracy ; nay, so useful has been thig — 
Press exemplar, that some of the elder colonists have become 
so expert in consequence, in what may be called the manu- 
facture of news, that they are enabled to dispense altogether 
with such gross and vulgar materialitres as foundations for 
their stories, and trust to their own unaided fancy on all 
occasions. | 

That such a state of things is of signal service in 4 colony 
where events do not otherwise follow one another in rapid suc- 


cession, and the people might in consequence sicken for want 


of excitement, will at once be conceded. 

Than the Public Buildings of Jericho (there is only one) no 
more successful joke has ever been perpetrated in Boxioboola 
gha. Erected by the mother country in a munificeat spirit (under 
the superintendence of an officer sent out specially for that 
service) they were found when finished to be wholly unsuited 
for the purposes for which they were designed, and to have cost 
more in alterations than would cover the original estimate. 
Who shall adequately describe the scene when His Honor the 
Judge attended by a crowd of Sheriffs, Deputies, Tipstaves, 
and other important Crown Officers, came down from Babylon 
in great state to “open” the Court House? Now, no personage 
could have been more happily selected to give due solemnity 
to such a ceremony. Pompous by nature, but rendered over- 
poweringly so by seeming never to forget what is due to the 
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position which he occupies, and gifted with a full round voice, 
which is a priceless treasure to any one fond of “ delivering 
jadgment” on all occasions whether in public, or in private, our 
judge was fully prepared to do honor to himself on this im- 
portant occasion. Behold him, then, rising with much majesty, 
and surveying the expectant crowd, below, around. Is it thunder 
which deafens the good burgesses, or His Lordship’s winged 
words? For a long, low, rumbling sound, like thunder in a 
mountain pass, stuns the audience. For a moment or two 
they regard one another with troubled and enquiring faces, 
when a light breaking in upon them, their faces expanded into 
asmile — 

“And first one universal shriek there rush’d, 

Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 

Of echoing thunder; and then alt was hush’d. 
The Court House was 2 failure—there was no mistake about 
that. The merest whisper reduplicated itself a hundred fold, 
gathering force as it went, until it swelled into a roar, and 
troubled the ear with a redundancy of sound such as is pro- 
duced by the tremuloso pedal of a great church organ. 

But whilst I linger at Jericho, I fancy I hear a petulant 

reader exclaim “ What on earth has all this to do with the Out- 
post?” Idisarm him at once by confessing that I am a long 
time in getting under weigh,—I love to play with my story as 
a schoolboy dallies witha plum. But harkye:—a word in thine 
ear, my good friend. What if I am fooling thee all the tame, 
and should say at last with Canning’s knife-grinder 

Story? Lord bless you, I have none to teil Sir! 


(To be continued.) 
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H. B. M.’s PROVINCIAL COURT.' 
Before C. W. Goopwin, Esq., Assistant Judge. 
Saturday, April 11tk, 1874. 

William Seabrook was sued by Alfred Taylor for the recovery of 
the sum of $4.75 for food &c., supplied to him at the Japan Hotel. 

The defendant produced a receipt for the sum claimed which, he 
stated, he had paid on the 10th instant. | 

The case was therefore dismissed. 
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H. B. M.’s CONSULAR COURT. 
Before RussELr, RopERssoNn, Esq., Consul. 
Saturday, April 11th, 1874. 

John Stott, mate of the vessel Jessie McDonald, was charged 
with assaulting Nicholas Mickle. 

He pleaded guilty with justification. It appeared that on the 9th 
instant, the cook had threatened to strike Wm. Lawrence, one of 
the hands, with an axe. Complainant proceeded to assist him and 
was struck by the Covk and retaliated. The mnte struck the 
complainant. 

The Defendant said he had tried to restore order in the vessel. 

Fined $1 and costs. 





IN Hi. B. M.'s PROVINCIAL COURT. 
In CHAMBERS. 
Before Mr. C. W. Goopwin, Assistant Judge. 
Friday, 17th April, 1874. 
CockING AND SINGLETON vs. P. & O. S. N. Co. 

Mr. Gavin P. Ness, on behalf of Messrs. Cocking and Singleton, 
made application this morning before His Judge Goodwin, for a new 
trial in the above case, on the ground that the decision given by N. 
J. Hannen, Esq., Acting-Assistant Judge, was against the weight of 
evidence, as to the negligence of defendants whilst in charge of 
plaintiffs’ goode. 

Mr. F. V. Dickins, for the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, replied. 

His Honour dismissed the motion for a new trial, but intimated 
that plaintiffs were at liberty to appeal, on the question of Mr. 
Hannen’s decision. 





Thomas Otwell, H. M.S. Thistle, pleaded guilty to being drunk 
and incapable. 
Cautioned, and fined $1 and costs. 





Bon1sse v. CURTIS. 
This case, a claim for wages, was adjourned, on the request of the 
defendant, until Tuesday next, at 10 a.m., owing to the ubsence in 
hospital of one of the witnesses. 
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SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE COBDEN 
DINNER OF JUNE 1873 BY THE 
HON. D. A. WELLS.* 


The Hon..Davip A. WELLS, who was greeted with 
loud cheers, said in reply :— 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—In rising to return 
thanks for the cordial greeting extended to the strangers 
present on this occasion, I must frankly confess to a feel- 
ing of embarrassment not a little singuiar and in some de- 
gree painful. Not that I experience any difficulty in de- 
termining what I shall say ; not that grords expressive of 





‘my thoughts refuse to shape themselves upon my lips for 


utterance ; but because I recognise that there is yet so 
much of the old, selfish, pagan principle accepted on the 
other side of the Atlantic—namely, that no one nation or 
individual can prosper except at the detriment or expense 
of some other—that this very coming together to celebrate 
the continued progress of commercial and international 
freedom, and therefore of necessity the extension of peace 
and goodwill towards men, is sure to be interpreted by not 
a few of my countrymen—including some, I am sorry to 
say, who claim the title of economists and.. philanthropists 
—as constituting in itself sufficient evidence of a con- 
spiracy and a reward for the betrayal of their industrial 
intcrests ; a sentiment aud conclusion that finds its almost 
exact counterpart in the action of the Chinese, who some 
years ago murdered the French sisters of ‘charity on the 


assumption that the establishment of asylums. for the care 


of friendless and orphan children could find its, only ex- 
planation in the practice of masle and the appetite for 
nibalism. 

But of matters personal it is not my intention to. speak, 
but rather to embrace this opportunity of our gatheri ing to 
report to you what, notwithstanding the opposition grow- 
ing out of such sentiment, has been the recent progress of 
the United States in the direction of true economic 
theories and greater commercial and industrial freedom. 

To the Americans, as a class, there is something irre- 
sistibly attractive in the word “great.” We know we in- 
habit and possess a great eountry, whose resources and 
capacities are almost unlimited. We believe that we are 
& great people, and, as such, have great problemes to solve 
and a great destiny to fulfil; and in order to round out 
and complete the full measure of our greatness, we have 
not been content until we have provided ourselves with a 
great debt, and have made our taxes, our revenues, our 
currency, our prices, and our expenditures great corres- 
pondingly. 

But the department in which the United States are at 
present great, in a sense more interesting especially to the 
foreign observer than almost any other, is that of economic 
experimentation, which is now being carried on a scale 
of such magnitude, and with such an utter disregard of 
either past experience or future influences, as to invest its 
progress and issue with a degree of importance that can 
hardly be over-estimated. 

It will be impossible, in the brief time at my command, 
to notice all the economic subjects upon which the public 
interest in the United States is at present concentrating, 
and which are certain to become, in greater or less degree, 
the elements of future political organisations—namely, 
taxation in its various forms, banking, currency, the ques- 
tion of cheap transportation, the relation of Government to 
the railroad and the telegraph, the distribution of Federal 
offices, the admission of woman to the right of suffrage, the 
introduction and treatment of Chinese labour, and the like ; 
and therefore I shall confine my remarks to those matters 
which are more intimately connected with the principles 
for which Richard Cobden lived and laboured, and for 
the perpetuation of which this association, called after his 
name, has been especially organised and is devoted. 

And, first and foremost, in respect to that greatest 
attempt of modern times to restrict the freedom of com- 
mercial and industrial movement through what is termed 
protective or high tariff legislation. This legislation, it is 
well known, had its orign in what were conceived to be 
the necessities of the country, growing out of the existence 
of the civil war; and though not so understood at the 


* Vide Leading Article p. 305. 
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time, it is undoubtedly a fact that these very necessities 
were taken advantage of, under the guise of patriotism, 
by the advocates of protection, for the furtherance of their 
policy in respect to certain special interests ; for if revenue, 
as pretended, was the main object of the increase of the 
tariff, it is almost impossible to conceive 4 reason, setting 
aside the hypothesis of profound ignorance, why the 
duties upon many articles should have been fixed during 
the war at rates far above the point at which the maximum 
revenue was attainable. But be this as it may, it ix not 
to be denied that the adjustment of the fiscal system of 
the United States for the last ten years bas been fully in 
accord with the wishes of the most fanatical aud extreme 
of the protectionists ; that the average rate of duties on 
all dutiable imports during this period has approximated 
fifty per cent. ; and that as an essential adjunct of protec- 
tion the United States has been persuaded to maintain an 
issue of irredeemable paper money of more than three 
dollars for every one of redeemable paper, that was con- 
sidered adequate to the necessities of the country prior to 
1860. In short, the whole aim and object of this school 
of economists has been to engraft upon the country a sort 
of Chinese policy of prohibition and exclusion ; and their 
great leader and teacher, Henry C. Carey, of Philadelphia, 
has not hesitated to publicly express his opinion that 
the very best thing which could happen to the United 
States would be to have the ocean that rolls between the 
two continents converted into a sea of fire so im- 
passable, that if Dives was in Europe and Lazarus in 
Pennsylvania they could not under any circumstances 
enter into commercial correspondence. (Lanyghter.) 
And within a comparatively recent period also thix 
same individual, who, it will be remembered, aspires to 
the reputation of a great teacher, has over and over again 
expressed the opinion that the death of Richard Cobden 
was one of the crowning mercies for which the United 
States had cause for gratitude ; for the reason that if Mr. 
Cobden had lived, it was his purpose to have again visited 
America, and that snch was the universal respect of the 
people for his name and his services, that they would 
in crowds have flocked to his speaking, a contingency 
especially to be dreaded, lest in hearing with their ears, 
and understanding with their hearts, they should have 
become converted to his principles. And that this same 
malignity of sentiment ix still porpetuated, is evident 
from the circumstance that one of the recent tracts 
advocating protection, which has been printed in Phila- 
delphia and scattered brondeast throughout the land, 
bears upon its title-page asa motto the words which 
Géthe put into the mouth of Mephistopheles, to the 
effect that trade and commerce are in all respects equi- 
valent to “war and piracy ’— 
“ Having the power, you have the right. 
One asks but what you've got, not how? 
Talk not to me of navigation : 


For war and trade and piracy— 
These are a trinity inseparable.” 


I know of but one parallel to such barbarism of 
sentiment, publicly expressed among men claiming to he 
civilised, in this latter half of the nineteenth century, and 
that, Jam happy to say, is of British, not American, 
origin, and runs, if I remember rightly, to this effect :— 


“ Let laws and learning, arta and commerce die, 
But God preserve our old nobility.” 


Under such auspices, then, and with the inspiration of 
such sentiments on the part of its advocates, the theory of 
protection has for the last ten years been engrafted upon, 
and made an casential feature of, the tiscal poliey of the 
United States. ‘The trial bas been full aud complete— 
the circumstances of the country, the disposition of the 
people and of political parties havo all favoured—and the 
result has been nothing but failure and disaster. (Ilear.) 
In fact, I challenge the advocates of protection, one and 
all, to name one single favourable result which has not 
been more than counterbalanced by some directly con- 
sequent injarious inflence; or to cite one branch of 
industry which has prospered through protection in any 
other sense than the tropical vine prospers at the expense 
of the tree npon whose trunk it clambers and twincs 
simply to paralyse and destroy. 

If the protectionixt points me to the recent great 
increase in the wages of the industrial classes of the 
United States, I tell him in reply that, measured by the 
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purchasing power of money, there has been a much 
smaller percentage of increase in wages during the last ten 
years than has taken place in Europe ; and that the 
purchasing power of the dollar which the labourer of the 
United States receives to-day in exchange for his labour 
is less than at any former period of our history, and less 
comparatively than in any other country our compeers in 
wealth and civilisation. Some time previous to leaving 
New York, with a view of being able to speak definitely 
on this subject, [ requested a former assistant, Mr. J. 8S. 
Moore, to make an investigation of the comparative 
economic condition of the United States in 1860 and 
1873, selecting labour as the standerd of comparison, 
and estimating its comparative purchasing power at 
the two periods indicated. The results were placed 
in my hands on the day of my departure, and con- 
stitute gue of the must interesting investigations ever 
entered upon in the United States. This is not the 
time or place to enter into details, which I will place 
iu the hands of the Secretary of the Club for publication ; 
but it as sufficient) to state that they prove that, in 
respect to the ordinary necessities of life, that purchasing 
power of labour has decreased 193 per cent. im the 
United States sinee 1860; while in respect to what 
nicht be termed  lixnries—wiues, precious stones, 
perfumery, articles of -ornamentation, cashmere shawls, 
ete—the purchasing power of labour. has actually 
incrensed, thus iudicatsny that the gexeral yesult of all 
agencies during the last twelve yeays in the United 
States, bas becu to increase both the means of enjoyment 
on the part of the rich, and the poverty of the poor. 

Af Tam reterred to the great absolute increase that the 
late census shows to have taken place in produefion from 
1860 to 1870, my answer iG that use percentage increase 
is less than that experienced in the corresponding period 
from 1850 to 1860, or d2 per ognt. ia the protective, 
against SO per cent. in the decade of low tariffs ; while, if 
the comparison be made trem a strictly protectionist point 
of view, the showing is infinitely, worse, For the tirst and 
avowed object of protection is to cilect national 
industrial independence, or emancipation from national de- 
pendence on foreign skilled labour ; but in place of be- 
coming industrially independent, there has never been a 
time when the people of the United States were consum- 
ing so nuch of the products of the skilled labour of other 
countries, exporting so little of their own, and paying so 
largely for what they do import with promises rather 
than products. Indeed, the facts are so entirely without 
a parallel in commercial history, that. it seems to me I am 
warranted in referring to them somewhat in detail. 

Thus the total value of the exports of the United States 
increased in the twelve years from 1860 to 1872, inclu- 
sive, 3176,000,000, or from §373,000,000 to 5549,000,000; 
but of this increase, all but about 6,000,000 is referable 
to the tollowiug six items—broad-stutls, coin and bullion, 
provisions, leaf tobacco, petroleum, and lumber—products 
three-fourths of the value of which represent the gifts of 
(rod, and the other one-fourth, labour of the most unskill- 
ed and poorest paid description. And of the other six 
inillions increase of exports, which might be supposed to 
represent the productsyof high wages and skilled industry, 
it is only suflicieut to say that fully one-fourth stands to 
the credit of the single article of sewing machines. Du- 
ring this period of protective-paper-moncy influence, 
moreover, the flag of the American commercial marine 
has been almost swept from the ocean, as is shown by the 
fact, that while in 1860, seventy-one per cent, of the total 
foreign trade of the United States was carvied in Ameri- 
can bottoms, in 1863 the proportion had fallen to forty- 
four per cent., and for'1873 will not be in excess of twen- 
ty-ecight per cent. 

There is exhibited, TI understand, at Vienna this sum- 
mcr, one of the recent wonders of American invention ; 
namely, a model ofa Yankee shoe factory, if which all 
the work esscutial for the making of a shoe—the cutting, 
pegging, sewing, shaping, hecling, and polishing—are 
performed by machinery, and in which oue man is enabled 
to do in greater perfection the work tormerly performed 
by two: and vet, more surprising than all, is the fact, 
that, notwithstanding this machinery has come into gen- 
eral use, boots and shoes in the United States new cost 
fifty per cent. mere than they did prior to its invention, 
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and our export trade in these commodities, which was 
formerly large, has become very inconsiderable. 

Again, the large and increasing deposits: in the sav- 
ings banks of the United States, are freqnently ap- 
pealed to as evidence of the success of the protective 
policy in increasing the surplus means at the disposal 
of the labouring classes; but the very first attempt 
to collect and analyse data has been sufficient to 
show that this claim is wholly destitute of foundation. 
The fact that the deposits in the savings banks of the 
United States have increased in a ratio far in excess of 
the general increase of wealth of the whole country, is in 
itself a good and sufficient proof that the causes operating 
have been abnormal, and wholly independent of the agen- 
cies affecting national development; but in addition to 
this, an examination recently instituted, under the direc- 
tion of the Labour Bureau of Massachusetts, showed that 
out of the whole number of depositors, the representatives 
of “ wage labour” owned only about thirty per cent. of 
the deposits, and that the increase of deposits so much 
commented upon, is derived from the well-to-do classes, 
who resort to the savings banks to such an extent, for the 
sake of security and avoidance of taxation, that less than 
one-tenth of the whole number of depositors in Massachu- 
setts own more than fifty per cent. of the deposits. When 
these resnlts were first. made known, a little more than a 
year ago, the advocates of protection in the United 
States felt that they were in danger of being deprived of 
one of their strongest and most popular arguments ; and, 
accordingly, and attempt was made, both on the floor of 
Congress, and in the Legislature of Massachusetts, to im- 
peach their accuracy, on the ground that they were de- 
rived from the examination of insufficient and imperfect 
data. But a further undeniable, full and careful examina- 
tion, instituted during the past year, confirms in a re- 
markable manner the correctness of the statement as 
originally published, and proves that the whole influence 
of a thoroughly protective policy in a country like the 
United States, is to impair the equality of the distribution 
of the results of production—to tax the many for the 
benefit of the few, or in short, to make the rich, richer, 
and the poor, poorer. (Cheers.) 

If, therefore, there is a conspiracy, as alleged, on the 
part of the Free Traders in the United States and Eng- 
land, to undermine and destroy the manufacturing in- 
terests of the former country, and make her people in- 
dustrially dependent on Europe, it is certain from all re- 
cent experience that the course pursued thus far has been 
a singularly mistaken one; and that if we are really as 
bad as is represented, and really desire to effect the object 
charged, we ought hereafter and henceforth to sustain the 
doctrines of protection as applied tothe United States, and at 
least do all in our power to secure their maintenance and 
perpetuation for at least ten years longer. ‘And I know 
of no better evidence of the purity of the motives of Brit- 
ish economists than the circumstance that the most direct 
result of the application of their principles to the United 
States would be to reverse the course of things which has 
prevailed during the last ten years, and make the United 
States once more Great Britain’s most formidable indus- 
trial competitor for the mastery of the ocean, and the 
world’s markets. (Hear, hear.) : 

But, it may be asked, if these statements and many 
other similar ones which, if time sufficed, might be sub- 
mitted, are true, why has reform been so long delayed ? 
Why is it that a people so intelligent as those of the 
United States, who at the cost of so much blood and trea- 
sure, have put down one system of slavery, have been un- 
able to appreciate the fact, that the highest right of pro- 
perty is the right to exchange it, unobstructedly, for other 
property ; and that any system which denies this, by de- 
claring that 4 may trade with B, but shall not trade with 
C, is in effect but a re-affirmation of the old principle of 
slavery, disguise it as we may, under the specious plea of 
indirect benefit. 

To these questions it is not easy to give a decisive. an- 
swer. But in general it may be said, that the natural 
resources of the United States are yet so great, and the 
facilities for earning a living so abundant, that evils and 
grievances which in an older and more densely-populated 
state would long ago have created a revolution, are there 
borne almost without remonstrance. In fact, as it was 
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once said of Hungary, the country “has been smothered 
in its own grease ;” and every man of great energy of 
character and true ability finds sufficient scope for the 
employment of all his faculties, in promoting his own pri- 
vate interests, rather than occupying his time with ques- 
tions pertaining to the public welfare. . 

It is not to be overlooked, furthermore, paradoxical as 
it may seem, that Free Trade itself is one of the agencies 
which has thus far occasioned indifference in the United 
States to the unrestricted application of its principles ; 
for it is not to be denied that one of the prime causes of 
the prosperity of the United States, past and present, is 
referable to the fact that Free Trade in its fullest siguifi- 
cation has been extended over the area of a continent, and 
now embraces forty-seven widely-separated and industriall 
different states and territories ; and that so well satisfied, . 
moreover, are the whole people, of the truth of this, that 
upon no one point are they better determined in their 
own minds, than that they will not permit the creation or 
maintenance by any of the states throughout the whole of 
this broad territory, of the slightest artificial obstruction 
to the freest exchange of products and the freest com- 
mercial intercourse ; and this, too, although there is not 
a single argument which can be advanced in favour of 
maintaining a protective tariff in the United States-against 
foreign nations, which will not apply with equal or greater 
force, in respect to the extremes of the American Union; 
the difference in wages and prices, characteristics and 
pursuits of the people, being greater betwen New York 
and Texas, South Carolina and California, than between 
New England and Great Britain, and Pennsylvania and 
Germany. And it is a very curious circumstance, illustra- 
tive of the inability of a mind thoroughly permeated with 
the doctrines of protection to rise to the sphere of large 
statemanship, that the late Mr. Greeley, who in his day 
did more than almost any other man to make protection 
popular in the United States, in discussing before and 
during the war the question of the desirability of pre- 
serving the union of the several States, entirely failed to 
even so much as recognise, that next to the maintenance 
of the integrity of the nation, the greatest value of the 
union was to be found in the fact that its maintenance 
guaranteed free trade over the whole vast area possessed 
by the Union ; and on the other hand, that the greatest 
evil consequent upon the destruction of the Union would 
have been the destruction of this freedom, and the estab- 
lishment of a line of custom-houses dividing the whole 
continent, and stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
But the people of the great West instinctively reasoned 
better, and unconsciously making Free Trade and patriotism 
synonymous, rose alinost as one man with the sentiment, 
that no foreign nation should ever bar their access to the 
sea, and that the sources of the Mississippi, equally with 
its mouth, should know but one owner. (Hear.) 

But the mills of the gods, though grinding exceeding 
slow, nevertheless grind sure and fine, and the time 
now draws near when the judgment of the American peo- 
ple, long delayed, is likely to be so manifested in opposi- 
tion to the doctrine of protection, as to cause it to disap- 
pear for ever, as an element, from the fiscal policy of the 
Government. But this result, when it occurs, will not be 
due so much to argument or individual effort as to the 
force of circumstances, which are compelling thought and 
conviction amongst the masses, whether they will it or 
no. 
Thus, within the past two years the United States, as 
you all well know, have been visited by two remarkable 
and terrible conflagrations—the one in Chicago and the 
other in Boston. ‘The first impulse in both cases, as soon 
as the people recovered from the shock of their disaster, 
was to petition for a removal of the tariff on the import of 
those articles necessary for a reconstruction of their ha- 
bitations and places of business ; thus unconsciously testi- 
fying that the general result of protection was a diminu- 
tion of abundance—a premium on scarcity and a restric- 
tion on growth, that in the time of calamity was scarcely 
The request in the first instance was acceded 
to on the part of Congress, but in the second refused—the 
protectionists becoming alarmed at the inevitable logic of 
the transaction; but the circumstance, nevertheless, oc- 
casioned not afew to ask themselves why a course of 
legislation that was acknowledged to be beneficial to those 
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temporarily made destitute was not likely to prove equal- 
ly satisfactory to those made permanently poor by reason 
of other circumstances. . | 

Again, the main support of the protective policy of the 
United States has hitherto been the manufacturing 
interest, but the manufacturing interest is at last 
beginning to find out that, in the long run, the indirect 
losses and burdens incident to protection far more than 
counterbalance any ditect advantages that may haye 
been supposed to accrne from it. One of the most 
remarkable illustrations of this has been afforded by the 
experience under the high duties imposed upon the 
importation of wool and woollens, which range from 50 
to 150 per cent. ad valorem, ‘The main argument made 
ase of by the protectionists in defence of such legislation 
is, that these high rates of duty were necessary to 
compensate the American manufacturer for the advantage 
in wages enjoyed by his foreign competitor. 

Now the results of the census for 1870 show that 
in the woollen industry of the United States the cost 
of labour represents on an average but from 17 to 20 
per cent. of the value of the finished product, while 
other investigations have proved that the maximum 
advantage at present enjoyed by any European woollen 
manufacturer over the American on the score of 
wages is not in oxcess of 80 per cent. But 30° per 
cent. of 20 per cent. is only 6 per cent., and it there- 
fore follows that a tariff of this amount, supplemented by 
freights over three thousand miles of ocean, commis-ions, 
and insurance, ought to be amply sufficient to relieve the 
American manufacturer of anything like dread of the in- 
fluence of the so-called “ pauper labour” of Europe. But, 
as already stated, the existing tariff on the import of wool- 
len goods into the United States ranges from 30 to 150 
per cent.; and that this is not sufficient to protect the 
American manufacturer and give him monopoly of his 
own market, is proved by the circumstance that the wool- 
len industry of the United States was never in a more 
depressed condition, and the proportion of the people who 
are clad in woollen fabrics of foreign manufacture was 
never so great as it is at present. The explanation of 
this singular phenomenon—for a more singular one was 
never brought to the attention of economists—is, that the 
doctrine of protection in the United States has been ear- 
ried to such an extreme, and has so raised the prices of 
every constituent of manufacturing industry, that protec- 
tion ceases to protect, and the tariff, in fact, in place of 
being p otective, has become fearfully destructive ; 30 
much s0, in jeed, that by depriving the American woollen 
manufacturer of the free choice of raw material, it has 
made it as difficult for him to make good and cheap cloth 
as it was for the Israelites to make good bricks without 
straw ; and, as of old, their cry goes up throughout the 
land unto the Protectionist Pharaohs, “ Why dealest thou 
thus with thy servants ?” 

Another circumstance that is contributing powerfully in 
the United States to expose the fallacies of the protective 
system is the heavy burden imposed on the movement of 
the agricultural product of the interior states through the 
unnatural cost of transportation, which had become sv 
great an obstacle in the way of the producer and his sea- 
board markets, that duriug the past winter grain in very 
large quantities has been used for fuel. The farmers, 
who, if united, can control the political power of the 
country, have, up to this time, been inclined to lay the 
blame of the existing state of affairs almost exclusively 
upon the railroads ; but a little consideration is beginning 
to make it clear to minds of even the dullest compre- 
hension, that, while much is undoubtedly to be charged to 
railroad mismanagement and corruption, the fiscal policy 
of the country itself constitutes the greatest obstacle in 
the way of cheap transportation. Tlow striking and 
abundant are the proofs of this, will appear evident 
when I say to you that arecent examination has indi- 
eated that, if we compare the cost of moving a ton of 
freight upon the Belgian and Massachusetts railroads 
with the prices paid by each respectively for services, 
fuel, and commodities, the American railways of to-day 
do their work fifty per cent. cheaper than the cheapest 
yailroad system of Europe, while nominally the cost in 
Massachusetts is three times greater than the cost in Del- 
gium ; and that, how large a part of this cuhanced cost is 
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referable to other causes than difference in wages, is in- 
dicated by the further statement (which I give on the 
authority of one of the leading car-builders of my 
country), that the coxt of an ordinary passenger railroad 
car in the Cuited States is.directly augmented, by reason 
uf the tariff taxes on its cquipment aad material, to the 
extent of trom $1,000 to 31,500 (or from £200 to £300), 
while in the case of what are kuown with us as drawing- 
rou or sleeping-cars, the increase of cost is much greater. 

Another even more striking illustration to the same’ 
effect is the influence of the tariff on the cest: of Besse- 
mer steel The chief merit of this great invention’ of 
Bessemer was not so much that it produced a new article 
as that it produced cheap what was before dear ; but the 
American protectionist has declared, through his legisla- 
lion, that cheapuess in respect to & commodity so indis- 
peusable to railroads is uot desirable, and aceordingly has 
fixed upon its import a rate of duty suthciently high to 
almost completely eliminate and destroy the greatest 
benefit to the derived from its invention and manufacture. 
The effect has beeu that the increased cost of re-laying’a 
~tugle one of the great trunk railroads out of Chicago 
with stecl rails has heen in exeess of $2,000,000 more — 
than it would have becn had the import of steel rails: been 
free, thereby entailing a tax in perpetuity—reekoning in- 
terest at eight per cent.—ol $160,000 per annum on the 
business of the line, whieh is mainly -the transportation 
of agricultural products, and requiring the total annual 
produet of aver 10,000 acres of the average whlieat lands 
of the West in order to provide the means of its annual 
payment. It is not to be woudered at, therefore, that 
"Free Trade and farmers’ rights” is beginning to be 
the political rallying ery of the Great West; and that, at 
& recent couvention in Illinois, representing an association 
of not less than 100,000 farmers, resolution were adopted 
in favour of the repeal of all protective duties on iron, 
xtecl, lumber, and materials for: the construction of 
railroads, cars, ships, and agricultural implements, and 
wHirming, as a fundamental principle, that cheap tools 
wud implements are essential not only to cheap production, 
but also to cheap transportation. (Hear) 

I would also remind you that the late treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain was not only a long step 
in the way of settling international dithculties, without 
the intervention of arms aud the useless expenditure of 
money, bit that i was also a great advance in the 
direetion of Free Trade, for amongst the various articles 
of that treaty there was none which gave more satisfac- 
tion to the peuple as a whole, or which is likely to be 
productive of more Dnpertaut consequences, than the 
article which admitted tish, the product of British 
colonial waters, free of duty into the United States. 
For not ouly is this adwission certain to be a great boon 
to the labouring classes in the way of affording a supply 
of cheaper food, but it is sure to be the entering wedge 
for other commercial reforms ; inasmuch as it will not be 
long before the reprexentutives of the great fishing 
iutercsts of the United States, who have so long been 
deceived into sustaining protection, will come to the con- 
clusion that if there is no longer to be any protection on 
what the hook catches, it is not for their interest to keep 
it up ou the hook itself, on the line attached to the hook, 
upon their boats, food, clothing, and upon all other 
articles which cuter into their production and consump- 
tion. = (TLear, hear.) 

Under such circumstances it must therefore be evident 
that although there is at present much apparent. political 
apathy in the United States, the last great experimental 
attempt to found a national fiscal policy on the doctrine of 
protection draws ucar toa close, having in the brief 
colpass of ten years, with every possible advantage in its 
fuvout, swept the commerce oi the United States from 
the ocean, destroyed the export trade in respect of nearly 
all manufactured products, harassed and vexed the entire 
uercantile community, inpoverished the agriculturalist, 
unequally affected the distribution of wealth, and by 
increasing the cost of all the tools and elements of pro- 
duction, imposed a tax on the whole nation so grievous 
that its longer continuance has becomo almost a matter of 
impossibility. 

Cu-cqual and co-extuusive with the mischievous ine 
tlucuce of the tarif! had been also the intlucuce of the 
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system of irredeemable paper-money which has been 
the almost sole recognised national instrumentality 
for effecting exchanges in the United States since 
1862. This, however, is not the place for en- 
tering into a discussion of the very curious but com- 
plicated effects which the use of such s currency has 
occasioned upon prices. and exchanges, hut there is 
one feature contingent on its universal employment so 
remarkable that I cannot forbear presenting it to your 
attention, and that isthe demoralising- inflaences-which 
the use of a fluctuating and false standard of value has 
exerted upon the character of the people.of the United 
States, and the natare of their business transactions. To 
illustrate :— Sat at A gs 

If you buy a piece of ground, content to wait twenty 
years and take the chance ofa rise, for your profit ; or a 
house, aud wait five years; or goods, and wait six 
months ; or stocks, and wait an hour; -or put your roll 
on rouge et notr, and take the Inck of 2 moment,: the 
principle of the operation is identical in all. But the 
first-nvamed operations are protected by law, and the last 
condemned by all law, in almost all civilised nations. 
The first is accounted useful, but the last hartful alike to 
soeiety and the individual. . . 

Now the fiction of paper money in the United States 
has created the instability of values, the disturbance of 
relative values, the sndden changes, the insecurity. of 
operations, and the uncertainty of results which constitute 
the’ conditions of the gaming-table, and to-day the 
hation plays at rowge e¢ noir in all its industrial 
“end. commercial : transactions. The situation is legal, 
but it is not the less penal; and the demoralisation of 
gaming has become almost universal. Out of this state 
of things, furthermore, have come the characteristics of 
the period through which the United Suates are now 
passing—speculation, idleness, extravagance of living, 
discontent with moderate and slow gains, haste to get 
rich, and the spirit of trading as distinguished from the 
spirit of production. Add to this the influence of laws 
for the collection of revenues which impose burdens on one 
industry, for the bencfit of some other ; and which 
taxes one man for property, because he is honest, or 
cannot conceal it, and exempts another because he is 
canning or willing to forswear himself, aad you have 
added to the disposition of gaming, the consciousness 
of wickedness and injustice. In short, I think it 
would be difficult to find more striking illustrations 
of the. injurious effect of bad economic laws than is 
now afforded by: the experience of the United States ; 
and the fact that we ‘have been enabled to live under 
them and still continue to increase in wealth, popula- 
tion, and development, is the most convincing testi- 
mony that can be adduced of our resources, and of 
the fature that awaits us when the present fiscal policy of 
the country shall be swept away and be succeeded by 
something better. (Cheers.) | 


But I feel, Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, that I have 
already encroached too much on your patience with what 
may seem to be a dry detail of far-off experiences, better 
fitted for the pages of an economic journal, than for the 
occasion ofa social gathering, and therefore I will ask 

our attention to but one more illustration, to the effect 
that the discussion of these great economic problems 
involves an infinitely higher sphere of interests than those 
which are generally spoken of as simply “material.” The 
motto adopted by the Cobden Clubis “ Free Trade, 
Peace and Good-will among Nations,” and in selecting 
this happy collocation of words, a truth has been expressed, 
the value and importance of which, it seems to me, the 
world has not yet fully appreciated. The characteristic 
feature of this age has been, the enormous and continued 
increase in the power of production, and the consequent 
increase of wealth ; and yet either through the continued 
increase of population, or through new necessities, 
the poor, as of old, continue to be always with us. In 
fact, it secms to be a Jaw of nature, that increase our 
power and ability to produce and accumulate as we may, 
mankind as a whole can hope to do little more than to 
secure the essentials of a mere subsistence or, to state the 
case differently, and at the same time to illustrate my 
meaning, it is only necessary to compare the propor- 
tion of the value of the annual product of a country so 
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favoured as the United States, which enters into consutap- 
tion, with the largest estimates of its national wealth, 
to see that practically, after two hundred and fifty years 
toiling and saviug, we have only managed, as a nation, to 
get from three to four years ahead in the way of subsist- 
ence. In other words, if the whole people of the United 
States should now stop working, and Saving, and repairing 
waste and deterioration, and devote themselves to idleness 
and amusement, liviug upon their own accumulations, or 
those of their fathers, three ‘years ‘would be amply 
sufficient to starve three-fourths of them Out of éxistence, 
and reduce the other one-fourth toa’ ‘conditiori of" senti- 
barbarism. SO we ae 

I am also satisfied from my owh ‘investigations that if 
the entire annual product of the United States were 
divided ‘equally, the average income of each individual 
wotld ‘not be in excess of $175, or £35, per annum, 
out of which fodd, clothing, shelter, education, travelling 
expenses, and means of enjoyment are tobe provided, all 
taxes paid, all waste, jJoss,and depreciation made 
any surplus available as new capital added -to former 
accumulations. But, asa practical: matter, we-Kaow that 
the annual product is not divided equally, and .that, as 
long as men are endowed with different natural capacities, 
it will never be so divided. Some will receive more than 
their share of the annual product multiplied by huudreds, 
and even by thousands, which, of course, necessitates that 
multitudes of othera shall receive proportionably less ; and 
and how much less is indicated by the. circumstance that 
the most recent . returns of the Labour Bureau of Massa- 
chusetts show. that in this, the wealthiest portion of the 
United States, where the labour is nominally better paid 
than in almost any other section, the earnings of the head 
of an average family engaged in manufacturing industry 
are not sufficient for-its support, and ‘that the deficiency 
must be supplied by the industry of females or minor 
children. . | | 

Now, if this be the condition of affairs in w region of 
the globe where there is, conjoined with large wealth, s 
greater equality in the distribution of wealth than in 
almost any other, is it not clear that the conditions of 
economic progress are either identical’ with the condi- 
tions of intellectual and tmoral ‘progress, or so closety 
connected as to be mutually intér-dependent ? For how 
can you lift a man into the sphere of intellectuality, 
culture, and morality so long as the conditions of obtaining 
a living condemn him to a servitude of toil that precludes 
leisure ? and how can there be more leisure without 
greater abundance’? and how'can there be: greater abun- 
dance ‘withort increased ‘production, more economical 
using, and moré equitable distribution ? But what, some 
may ask, has all this to do with Free Trade? Simply 
this : that Free ‘rade, in its largest sense, deals most 
effectively with those elements of this great problem which 
admit of being brought most readily under human infinence, 
inasmuch as, by removing obstructions, it provides that 
production shall be carried on under those conditions 
which ensure the maximum of abundance, and promotes 
equality of distribution by prevonting all unnecessary 
interference and waste in the exchange of products. 

Protection, on .the other band, has for, its essence 
obstruction, and for its object scarcity, and, by the 
enactment of prohibitive or restrictive imposts, virtually 
declares that there is uo brotherhood in man, and that the 
interests of nations are naturally antagonistic. 

The motto of this Society is, therefore, something more 
than a mere form of words, and I propose to you asa 
sentiment, “Free Trade,” in its highest sense—the 
essential condition of abundance, of a larger and higher 
life, of peace, good will, and amity between the nations. 
(Loud cheers.) . 





OLD BACHELORS. 
(Irish Times.) 

We pay no attention, as a rule, to anonymous communications } 
but we are tempted on the present occasion to swerve for once from 
the rigidity of our practice. A correspondent to whose identity we 
have only two rather indefinite clues—the signature “ Indepen- 
dence” and a foreign postinark—takes exception to some remarks 
which we recently mado on the advisability of relieving the burdens 
of the State by the imposition of a special tux on bachelors. “ Inde- 
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pendence” is a bachelor himself, and the purpose of his letter ie the 
defence of the deluded class of mortals to which he belongs. Of course 
he maintains that single men are not 8 danger to society, but a benefit 
to it. Of course he quotes Stuart Mill on over-population. Tt is 
unneceesary to say that he cites Lord Bacon’s authority to show that 
all great works were the product of unmarried or childless men. 
These are features in his communication by the omission of which we 
should have been as much astonished as by the sight of an advertise- 
ment of the “ Revalenta Arabica,” with the cure of his Holiness 
Pius the IX. left out. But we were nota little shocked to perceive 
thag “‘ Independence ” has seized upon some of the arguments with 
whieh we flagellated bachelorhood, and endeavoured to make use of 
them as offensive weapons against our position. We made the 
statement that single men were invariably the readiest and most 
achive partisans of civil commotion, and we appeal with confidence 
to history to bear us out. Qur correspondent lays hold of our ae. 
sertion, flourishes it over his head, and exclaims in triumph, “ And 
these are the men to whose shouldere you would shift a share of 
the burden whieh the married 80 tamely endure. Seriously epeak- 
ing, is your design to provoke them to uproot all the foundations 
of the sccla] fabric 9” Adverting to the fact which we noticed that 
single men generally evade the house-tax by Hving im furnished 
lodgings. he essays to prove by a wilderness of. figures, that they 
pay two-third of the revenue by their consemption of cigars and 
stimulants. Finalty, “ Endependenee,” returning to Mf end the 
over-population theory, sccepte and glories in our assertion that 
bachelors do not live as long as others, “thereby departing betimes 
from a world where there is not room enough for the survivors.” 
The last argument used by our correspondent is a melancholy cun- 
firmation of the view which we felt it incambent on ws to advance, 
that bachelorhood and discontent were exchangeable terms. For 
the rest, it is needless !o say that we etill adhere to our opinion, 
rather the more for the fact that the letter which we hold in our 
hands is suggestive of another failing, which we believe to be closely 
connected with the class whose existence we deprecate—namely, de- 
liberate one-sidedness of reasoning. To begin with the beginning, we 
submit that if Stuart Mill's precept and practice are to be taken as of 
equal weight, they destroy each other like positive and negative al- 
gebraical quantities, and make of him a neutral character, neither 
advocating matrimony nor recommending an evasion of the maxim 
that it is not good for man to live alone. We admit that our corre- 
spondent’s suggestion, that it might be politically dangerous to place 
an impoet on such an irascible class as bachelors, is not without 
possessing some force —a deceptive force, however. These offenders 
agsint social lawe are, fortunately, greatly in the minority, and 
were they 80 criminally rash as to take up arms in defence of celi- 
bacy, we, for our part, would have no fear for the result of the social 
war. The great difficulty would consist in bringing them to submit 
to the tax quietly at first. Perhaps it would be well, in this view, 
to gfre it d-denomination as little likely to hurt morbid self-esteem 
as odald be reconciled with the satisfactory collection of the revenue. 
It might be called, for instance, a Latch-key rate, or receive some 
other. similar title, borrowed from the general habits of those on 
whom it was levied. Pussing to ‘ Independence’s” attempt to show 
the benefits accruing to the State from the indirect contributions of 
his class, in the shape of duties paid by them on brandy, soda- water, 
cigars, and other such commodities, we are compelled to smile at its 
superficiality. Clearly, our correspondent read his political economy 
to find support for his prejudices, not with the unbiassed mind of the 
earnest seeker after truth. Let us look a little into the value to 
society of the indirect contributions of the bachelor. He indulges 
we must admit, much more frequently than others in the magic 
mixture symbolized by the myeterious initials B.& 8. The State 
profits, to a certain extent, from his consumption of the blended 
elements, and the vendor, and those in his employ, are not without 
a share in the benefit. But what profiteth it to him who takes it? 
We have high authority for the fact that it not only does not profit 
him, but actually “steals away hie brains.” The net total of the 
results involved in the oonsumption of a measure of B & 8, 
therefore, amounts to this: benefit to the State, benefit to the 
vendor, and neutral or deleterious effect on the purchaser. A 
married man,.on the other hand, buys a pair of boots. We find 
the results to be: profit to the State, profit to the vendor, and 
profit to the purchaser; for, when the transaction is at an end, 
the latter is plus the bvota, and remains so until they are worn out. 
With respect to the last argument put forward by our correspon- 
dent, we certainly cannot refuse “in toto” to subscribe his view 
that certain bachelors of the more aggravated type do really confer 
a benefit on sgeiety by departing from this sublunary sphere. But 


we have too much trust in the worth of fatinayita, of oo much 
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hope in its future, to believe that the mass of offenders will compel 
us by their obduracy to console ourselves with the knowledge thas 
celibacy enuff iteelf out before the vita) candle has burned down to 
the sooket. - 


‘ ot 


Shipping Intelligence 








ARRIVALS. 


April 12, New York, American steamer, Furber,2,119, from Shange 
hai and Porte, April 4th, General, to P. M. 8:8. Oo. ’ 

April 15, Europa, American ship, McKensie, 822, Bonin Islands, 
April 9th, Whaling gear, to The Captain. 

April 17, B. Gosnold, American barque, Willis, 865, from Bonin 
Island, April 9th, Whaling gear, to Captain. 

Avril 17, J. Marwell, American barque, Hackmitt, 262, from Bonin 
Island, April 9th, Whaling gear, to Captain. 


DEPARTURES. 


April 18, St. George, American ship, Knowles, 894, for Whaling 
Cruise. Whaling gear, despatched by Captain. 

April 11, Sarah Scott. British barque, Estall, 564, for Nagasaki, 
Ballast, despatched by The Captain. | 

April 11, Merse, British barque, Robinson, 699, for Hiogo, Gene 
eral, despatched by Vian Oordt & Co. ies 

April 18, Costa Rica, American steamer, Cosnor, 1,917, for 
Shanghai and Ports, General, despatched by P, M. 8. 8. Co. 

April 14, Vaseo de Gama, British steamer, Rice, 2,000, for San 
Francisco, Mails and General, despatched by Hudaon, Malcolm & Oo. 

April 15. Volga, French steamer, Flambeau, 960, for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. M. Oo. 

April 15, Northera Light. American whaling barque, Smith, 886 
for Pacific, despatched by The Captain. 

April 15, Zyitos, American whaling barque, Heppingstone, 274, 
for Pacific, despatched hy The Captain. 

April 15, Behar, British steamer, Andrews, 1.688; for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched by P. & 0. Oo. 

April 17, Aretic. American whaler, Whitney, 840, -for Pacific, 
Whaling gear, despatched by The Captain. . 


PASSENGERS. 


Per American steamer New York, from Shanghai :—Mosers. J. L. 
CO. Palm, Dr. A. Williamson, F. Hillyer, A. Michel, D. Turner, U. 
S. Consul, Hiogo, J. Shillingforth, J. Davidson, M. Columbo, Capte 
Brown, and 41 in the steerage. For San Francisco :—Two Misse. 
Wiggins, Charles Wiggins, and W. Newman. 

Per British steamer Vasco de Gama, for San Francisco ——Mesers. 
H. E. Palm, F. Hillyer, B. L. Noblhoff, J. Swire, D. KE. Spencer, 
M. Boensch, W. B. Walter, and Julius Blass. 

Per French steamer Volga, for Hongkong:—M. and Madame 
Florent and daughter, and 2 seamen saved from the Ns. - 

Per British steamer Behar, for Hongkong :—Oaptain Leet, R. N:, 
Lieat. Roupell. R. N., Mr. and Mre. Pyke, infant and surse, F. 
Knoblook, G. Olivier, M. Davis, and 8 Chinese. 


CARGOES. 


The American steamer New York, from Shanghai :— 
Per French steamer Volga, for Hongkong :— 
Silk 
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REPORTS. 


The American steamer Now York reports: experienced very bad 
weather after leaving Kobe, a strong gale from the 8. E.; raising up 
a tremendous sea, the vessel had to lie-to for some hours after 
passing Omaisaki. 

The American ship Xuropa reports very rough weather during 
the pasesgoe. 54 





MERCHANT SHIPPING IN PORT. 


STEAMERS, 
| Destination. 
Naruto _... .. DuBois... ... ... Uncertain 
New York... ... ... ... Farber... ... '... Government 
Oregonian... ... «. «... Harria ... .. -... Hakodate 
Washi so. ee seve) ops, Withera... .,.,. «,. Uncertain — 
SAILING SHIPS. ek oh 
Active .. ... 201 Campbell ,.. ... Uncertain | 
B. Gosnold ... ... 865 Willis ...... .. Uncertain 
Countess of Errol... 218 Taylor ... ... ... Uncertain 
Europa... ... .. 822 McKenzie ... Uncertain 
J. Maxwell ... ... 262 Hackmitt ... ... Uncertain 
Jessie M’Donald ... 276 Sievewright ...  ... Uncertain 
Westmineter... ... 1,484 Grose ... ... ... Uncertain 


VESSELS OF WAR IN HARBOUR. 
H. M.’s gun-boat... Thistle ...... ... Captain H. Leet. 
H. B. gun-boat ... Ringdove ... Captain Pitman 
American gun-boat Bacco... ose ee Gant 
French gun-boat ... Bourayne ©/.''/ic: Captain ~ 
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SHIPPING AT THE SOUTHERN PORTS. 





The following are the latest arrivals and departures at | 


Kobe and Nagasaki :— 
KOBE SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 
To April 8th. 


ARRIvALs.—April 4, Cawdor Castle, British str. from Yokohaina ; ; 
April 6, Acantha, Brit. str, from Yokohama. 

DEPARTURE.—April 2, Yorkshire, Brit. str. for Yokohama; April 
2, Costa Rica, P. M.S.8. for Yokohama; April 2, Schiller, Ger. 
barq., for Falmouth ; April 5, Cawdor Castle, Brit... str, for .Naga- 
saki; April 5, Ringdove, H. B, M.'s gunboat, for Yokohama; April 
7, i odin P.M. 8.8. for Nagasaki; April 7; Fiery Cross’ Brit. 
ship, for Europe. 


MERCHANT VESSELS IN Hannover. —March 16, Dorothy, Brit. ship, | 
from Yokohama ; 
hama ; Noy, 24, Hawaii, Brit. brig, put back; Feb. 15, Walton, 
Brit. barq., from Yokohama 


MEN-oFr-war.—None. 


j 


— 


NAGASAKI SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 
To April 4th. 


ARRIVAIS.—March 29, Costa Rica, P. M. str. from Shanghai; 
April 1, Lackawanna, U. 8S. 8. corvette, for Cruise ; April 1, Golden 
Age, M. P. str., from Yokohama; April 2. Pride of the Thames, 
Lelag barque, from Shanghai ; April 3, Washi, Brit. str., from Shang- 

ai 


Drrartvres.— March 29, Costa Rieg, P. M. str., for Hiogo ; March 
30, Sobol,H. I. R. M. Gun-boat, for Shanghai; March 31, lenariney, 
Brit. str. for Shanghai; April 2, Golden Age, P. M.S. S. for Shang- 
hai; April 3, Lackawanaa, U. 8, S. corvette for Hongkong. 


Mercuant VESSELS IN -Harbovr.—June'1, Argus, Brit. str. 
from Hiogo; March 16, astern Chief, Brit. barq., from Yokohama ; 
April 2, Pride of the Thames, Brit. barg., from Shanghai ; ; April 3, 
Washi, Brit. str., from Shanghai. 


MEN-OF-WAR IN Hansocr.—Aleout, H. I. R. M. D.-boat from, 
Viadiwostock; Bogatyr, H. I. R. M. Cory. from Shanghai; Dwarf, | 
H. B. M.’s G.-boat, from Shanghai; Japanese. H. I. R. M. Corv. 
from Vladiwostock ; Palos, U. 8 Gin. boat, from Shanghai. 





‘ VESSELS EXPECTED, 
SA I LED. 
For Caixa Ports, WIT Goops For amine ‘ 
From Lonpoy, via SHan@ual.~- Crocus,” ieee? 
str. 


From Liverroorn.— Ulysses,” str.; ‘‘ Agamemnon,” 
From Hampure.— 


str.; 
str. 


For JAPAN DIREor. 


From Lonpoy, ror YoxousMh.—“ F) OC. Clarke.” |! © ¢ 


* YokouHamMa AnD Htogo,—“ Harrington,” 











March 27, Flying Spur, Brit. barq., from Yoko- | 








LOADING. 


Ar Liverpoon.--“ Glaucns,”, str.; ‘ Achilles,” str. 

At Lonpon, For Yokouama, HioGo anp NaGasaxt.— ‘*' Tchi- 
bate!) otf,” str. 

At Lonvon, ror YOKOHAMA AnD Hrogo.-~“ Mary Ann Wilson,” 
5 Ambassador, * © Coulnakyle.’’ 

, At Lonpoy, For YoKouama.— 

At Lrverpoot, ror Yoxouama and Hrogo.—“ Cathaya.” 

AT LIVERPOOL, FoR YOKOHAMA.— 


THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 
. Is PUBLISHED ON SATURDAY! EVENING. 


The followmg are the Terms: of Subscription to this Journal. 


The ‘‘ Weexiy” Edition. 
$13: Three months, $7. 

The “JAPAN MAIL,” a Summary of the foregoing, is pub- 

lished for transmission by te rime Mail, Steamers to 
San Francisco, °° 


TermMs.—Per annum, $12; Six months, $7; ; Three months, $4. 


Per annum, $24: Six months, 


AGENTS OF THE PAPER. 


SAO sons Haye ses G. Street, 30, Cornhill. 

s Bates, Hendy & Co., 4, Old Jewry. 
NEW YORE. ..0..00 +0 .. A. Wind, 130, Nassau Street. 
HONGKONG .... 0.0.00: Lane, Crawford & Co. 
SHANGHAL....-.. . Kelly & Co, 

Hioco & Ozaxa. . eves F. Walsh & Co. 
NAGASAKE.. 2.6. 0.400 ‘Ohina & Japan. Trading ‘Oo. 


Who are authorized to receive sssancsetis 2antead and Adver- 
tisements for these Papers. 





—_—< ose ew ~ a one 


‘NOTICE. 


ME ALEXANDER CEN CENTER, sua? assumes 
charge of the AGENCY of PACIFIC MAIL 
; STEAM SHIP seta atte at this Port. 
GEO. EB. -LANE, 
_ Agent. 


2ws. 








Yokohama, April 6, 1874. 


Sarr 


HE UNDERSIGNED is is prepared to attend to 


-. the‘Landing, Clearing, or Shipping of 
‘Gareo from this Port, at Reasonable Rates. 








“s Soawfell. 4 
From LIVERPOOL, FOR Yoxonama AND H1oao. —" Eme, ” « Ohu- CAPT. D. SCOTT. 
Ph veg Canprrr,— , No, 44. 
From BRreMEn.—“ Humboldt,” str, Yokohama, August 3, 1872. tf 
METEOROLOGICAL . OBSERVATIONS, ag aia 


LATITUDE. 35° 25' 41” North. 


LONGITUDE. 139° 39’ 0” East. — 





OBSERVATIONS TAKEN AT 9 A.M. LOCAL TIME. 

































































| | Hygrometer. | Wind. During past 24 hrs. 
nd = fou ge | Wir ; 
8 5 s | 3 | |e = & pg 
= S Shea} 6/8 | 2 eS sibol g ‘ 2\3 
me Cet 2 12 2 | = ; & aie rb) Sle oan | aS = & — a = . 
S So) 2 TBE SS |S ds ster, 1s : > vee Ste 
2 > | eslels|eiaeles) 2.) & apeieal § 
= a A Maha |e 2lSsia a a | ais] O 
abseil NS ee 2 SS ee pe ee —eEeEEe EEE 
| E Ad Fa wo! 
Saturday | April 11 |'29.94 | 62.0) 55.0) 53.0) 51.4) .384|.878  W. .O9 10 | 71.0) 52.0) 61.5) .62| 4 
Sunday a 12 | 29.68 | 58.5, 58.0) 58.0) 57.3 471] .977| N.W. 1.30 10 | 59.0) 54.0) $5,08.05| 5 
Monday » 18.}29.66 | 64.0) 55.0) 52.0) 48.7) .844!.796' Nu: | 3.80 | 10 | 63.5)52.5} 58.0; 00] 4 
Tuesday ... ‘9 14 | 30.05 | 54.5) 50.0) 45.5) 40.7) .254) .704, N.N.E. | 2.30 8 58.0)46.0/52.0 .31| 7 
Wednesday «..}' 5, * 15 | 80.09 | 55.5) 50.5) 47.0 43,5) 283) .770 N.N.E. | °.55 9 | 53.0) 40.5!46.7, .00| 3 
Thursday... - 16 | 29.68 | 59.5) 58.0) 56.0) 54.6) .426 .884 S | 18 4 55.5) 44.0 494) 66) 5 
Friday»..j| .--{° 4 «27, | 29.95 | 53.5) 49.0) ad 33.0 188 542) N,E...| (1,10 5 66.5) 42/5/'54.5;°00| 2 
Mean , 29.86 58.2 aaa 50.5) 47. Ol. 335) 798) | 1.33 | 8 ‘60.9 46. J 53. iE 66} 4 


Jigit 
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J. H) SANDWITH Lieut, 


. - , . 
Original trom 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 








YOKOHAMA, APRIL 18ra, 1874. 





Teng have been no mail arrivals during the present week. 

The following mails have been despatehed; April 14th C. T.-P. 8. S, Co. Vaeco de Gama, for San 
Francisco; April 15th M. M. Volga, for Hongkong ; P. & O. Co. Behar, for Hongkong. 

The Volga took 222 Bales of Silk to Europe. 

The closing week has been one of almost unparalleled dulness, and merchants report on all hands stagnant 
business and absence of speculation. Under these circumstances such quotations as we are able ta present 
farnish but a slender criterion of actual prices and must be considered altogether nominal, 


n Fabrics.—The sales of Shirtings as reported do not exceed 18 to 14,000 pieces during the 
closing week but as many sales are not comprised in this return the accurate extent of transactions cannot be stated. 
Prices have ruled somewhat weaker as a result of-the contracted scale of business. TZ-Cloth is in demand but 
there are no supplies on hand. Velvete continue absolutely neglected. There have been small sales of Zurkey 
Reds but at weaker rates, 


Cotton Yarns.—Business has been muoh less active during the closing week and while sales of 
Nos. 16/24 have beeg véry comtracted Nos. 28/32 are less in favour and exhibit a declining tendency. 


Woollens have, during the expiring week, been in no demand, partly sharing in the universal dulness 
of the market, partly on account of the approaching warm season, when business in these staples is avowedly 


stopped or nearly so. 


Iron and Metals.—In these goods the merchants report that no accurails change {has taken place 
and there is an utter absence of demand either for current requirements or on speciation: Quotations are 


nominal. 
Sugar.—We have no business to report for the week just closing. and in the absence of al] enquiry our 
quotations gre que pominel. 





QUOTATIONS FOR ARTICLES OF IMPORT. 





co ; eS 





GOODS. PRICES. GOODS. 
Cotton Piece Goods. WOOLLENS.— Continued. 
Grey Shirtings:— 
7 lbs. 88} yds. 39 in. per poe.| $2.10 to $2.20 | Sateens (Cotton) __,, 
8 cee tee eee | 45in. 4 2.52ito 2.60 _ Alpacas 42 yde.8lin. ... 4, 
8 lts..4to 8 lbs. 6 ditto 89 in. i 2.50 to 2.573 Camlet Cords 80 yds. 81 in. 
9 lbs. » 44in.  ,, 2.87}to 2.98 Mousselines de laine, (plain) 80to 81 in pryd. 
White Shirtings: ~ ditto (printed) ‘s 
56 to 60 reed 40 yds. 86 in. nominal ,, 2.45 to 2.60 | Oloth, Medium & Broad 64 in to 64 in és 
64to 72 , ditto... ... 9 ” 2.70 to 32.90 ditto Union 54 in to 66 in ,, 
T. Cloth :—6 Ibe. ee ” ” 1.60 to 1.65 | Blankets ...  ... limited enquiry per |b. 
Toy ss ae ade és 1.80 to 2.00 | 
Drills, se ara ona: das " 8.80 to 8.60 
Handkerchiefs Asso «ss os peordos.; 0.45 to 080 
Brocades & Spots oa vee: per pee. nominal. | Metals and Sundries. 
ditto (D coe ” ' 
Chintz (Assorted) 24 yde. 80 in. ‘s 1.60 to 1.75 | Iron flat and sous soo eee ee = POF pool 
Turkey Reds 24 yds. 30 in. 23. 3 1b. perlb.| 0.85 to 0.96 | op MOLL TOM 20. cee cre ave cues 
Velvere (Black) 85 yds. 22in. nominal} 8.00 to 9.00 | » boop ... ... ... nominal. 
Victoria Lawns 12 yds. 42 in. ...per poe.| 0.90 to 1.00 | ry Bheet... ee cee see ee nee 
Taffachelase single weft 13 yde 43 in a 2.40 to 32.70 » Wire se 
ditto (double weft) i 0 3.70 to 2.96 » pig ” 
ese eo eee see eee 99 
Cotten Yarns. : Tin Plates... ... + +  perboxs 8. 
No.16to24 ... ws... swe per picul.} 88.00 to 40.50 | SU@4s- Formosa in Beg fy coer. eae 
”? 28 to 32 see ete eco eee ” 88.50 to 40.00 | China No. 1 Pin fah ” 8.20 to 8.60 
» 38to42... smell stock som. ,, 42.00 to 46.00 | do. No.2 Ching- -pak Ks 8.00 to 8.10 
” . 
| do. No. 3 Ke-pak ‘ij 7.65 to 7.75 
Woollens & Woollen Mixtures. ? | do. No.4 Kook-fah <<, 7.25 to 7.50 
Camlets SS 56 to 58 yds. 31 in Asstd. per pee} 17.50 to 18.60 | do. No. 6 Kong-fuw s 6.05 to 6.80 
ditto Black... ... ” 17.00 } do. No.6 6 Epa a 5.20 to 5.60 
ditto Scarlet... ... sue. 19.00 to 20.00 Swatow... oo a coe tee s _ 8.60 to 8.60 
Lastings 30 yds. 31. 14:00 to 16.00 | Daitoong . sie: eeu: ean ae Pe 8.80 to 8.90 
Lmstres & Orleans (figured) ditto ... ,, 5.00 to 550 | Suga rCandy. “s 10.00 to 11.25 
Orleans 30 yds. 82 in. (plain) ditto ‘ 4.50 to 6.00 Rew Cotton. (Shanghai new) “ 15.00 to 15.25 
00.28 to 00.36 Rice 1 - 3.70 








Italian Cloth 9:0 yards $l aera yd 
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(Continued.) 


Tea.—The closing week has been one of great dullness on our Tea market, settlements for the period 
not exceeding piculs 150, and it seems evident that the Tea crop for 1873-74 intended for this market has come, 


forward. 
One or two small musters of New Crop have been circulated amongst the Tea houses here ; but they 


only amount to a few catties, and can convey not the slightest information as to the prpbable, regult of coming 


season ; this we hope to more fully report on early next month. 


. Silk.—A moderate business has been done during the week. Settlements amount fo 100 bales of 
Hanks and 140 bales of Book Silk. Prices have a lower tendency. ue yee 


Arrivals have been very small and the reduced stocks on offer consist mostly of very undesirable stuff. 


EXPORTS. 











Goons. a LaID DOWN AND sOLDIN| LarD DOWN’ AND SOLD 
Lonvon. Ex.6moo.at 46.4304 18 Ligonp. Ex. of 6$6 @ GE mos. 
Silk — per picul- - 
Maébashi aig none. ... nominal. 
Benne Serums Good ... —«..{ $620.00 to $640.00 __,, 248. 2d. to 24s. 11d. | fre. 67 to fr.’ 69 
Medium... —...{_ $580.00 to $610.00, 22s. Qd. to 238. 10d:; | frs. 63 to fre. 66 
” Inferior ... ...| $500.00 to $560.00 __,, 198. 10d. to 228. Od; {rae 8d to frs. 61 
OsHIU Extra». tes Kia ...| nominal. : 
. ”» Best =. vse vee wee} $620.00 to $650.00 24s. 2d. to 25s. 8d. fre. 67 to fre. 70 
” Good... ee vee wee] $530.00 to $580.00, 20s. 1ld. to 228. 9d. frs. 658 to frs. 63 
» ake tosses tee wee | $580.00 to $580.00 ©, 20s. 11d. to 22s. 9d. | frs. 68 to fre. 68 
‘i nferior ... saa ae si 
HAMATSKI as ase ae ...| $420.00 to $460.00 __,, 16s. lld. to 189. 4d.'°°| ‘fre. 47 to fre. 61 
Sopa Medium . vss eee wel = $450.00 to $490.00 __,, 188. Od. to 19s. 64d. fre. 650 to fre. 54 
Tea :— : 
Common ... sad ane ese 
Good Commons ia - sis 
Medium ... ose yes ‘es ...| Prices rule so irregularly, 
Good Medium _... soe eee ...{and the teas are of such doubt- | 
Fine ae at “as ... {ful grades, that it is impossible} } 
Finest sts Sve ane er ...|to give reliable quotations. 
Choice ene ae | 
Choicest _ 55 
Sundries :— 
Mushrooms... ad a ais ..-| $86.00 to 43.00 3 
Isinglass... oe ‘es sae ..| $80.00 to 35.00 +3 
Sharks’ Fins vie nae as ...| $17.00 to 40.00 ‘3 
White Wax... vee eee jas ...| $18.00 to 15.00 a 
Bees Do. see ‘as es ...{ $40.00 to 60.00 me 
Cuttle fish ... ia oo ad «| $10.75 to 11.50 ‘3 
Dried Shrimps... oss ose as None. 
Seaweed, ... ave sea ‘ne ..| $1.00 to 3.20 i 
Galinut_.... vee ies Sas sai None. = 
Tobacco... ‘ie avs oes ..| $650 to 12.00 . 





EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 


Exchange.—There was a moderate business done early in the week at an advance on previous rates. 
The departure, however, of three mails simultaneously has since caused a lull, and leaves nothing to report. 


Rates close as follows :— 
On Tran One. Bank Bills on demand Par. $ per cent discount. 


On London, Bank, 6 Months’ ee ae 49. 4d. io af rivate Bills 10 ds. sight $ per cent discount. 
5 » Bank Bills on demand . 4s. 3d. », San Francisco Bank Billsondemand 103 
$5 »  Credits.. eusebavapaneeierede 4s. 44d. 30 duys’ sight Private.... 1043 
» Paris, Bank Bills... re 5.48 » New York Bank Bille on demand... 103 
Private ...... was 5.55 80d. s. Private......... 104} 
» Shanghai Bank Bills on “demand...... 72} Gold Yen... ..00 iavewcateccsstacn: SEE 
Private Bille 10 days sight 723 Kinsatz Teaceeee's Ceecnoossecesegces 418 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


NOTICE. » 


R. JAMES C. FRASER is admitted a Partner 
in our Firm from this date. 


: SAUNDERS, NEEDHAM & Co. 
Liverpool, January 1, 1874. 














R. JAMES C. FRASER having become a Part- 
ner in the Firm of Messrs. SAUNDERS, NEED- 
HAM & Co., of Liverpool his interest in the Firm of 
JAMES C. FRASER & Co., is now represented by 
Messrs. SAUNDERS, NEEDHAM & Cov. 
Signed) ste C. FRASER. 
(Signe JAMES P. MOLLISON. 
Yokohama, January 1, 1874. 





'E have this day admitted Mr. EVAN J. FRA- 
SER to be be a Partner in our Firm. 


JAMES C. FRASER & Co. 
Yokohama, January 1, 1874. F. 28.—d1 w-w2m. 


NOTICE. 
HE interest and responsibility of Mr. COLGATE 


BAKER and Mr. HOFFMAN ATKINSON in 
our firm ceased on 3lst December, 1873. 


SMITH, BAKER & Cu. 
Yokohama, January 81, 1874. d.&w. F.14. tf. 


NOTICE. | 


oe Undersigned have been appointed Agents at 
this Port for the 


LIVERPOOL UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIA- 


TION. 
JAMES C. FRASER & Co. 


Yokohama, April 7, 1874. 


NOTICE. 


have established a branch of our firm in HIOGO, 
under the management of 


Mr, Carl Johann Wilhelm Braess, 
who has been admitted a partner in our firm at that port. 
VAN OORDT & Co. 


lin. 








3Wws. 





WE 


Yokohama, April 1, 1874. 


BURGOYNE, BURBIDGES & (o., 


COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, 


EXPORT DRUCCISTS, 


ANUFA( TURERS of every description of CHE 
MICAL, PHARMACEUTICAL, PHOTOGRA- 
PHI, and other PREPARATIONS. OIL PRESSERS, 
DISTILLERS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, DEALERS in 
Patent Medicines, SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS and 
Appliances, Glass Ware, Confectionery, Medical Books, 
and Shop Fittings, aud every description of Druggists’ 
Sondries, Paints, Colours, Dyes, &c., &c. 

Upon application, Messrs. BURGOYNE, 
BURBIDGES & Co. will forward their Price Current, 
containing more than Twenty Thousand pricea. 

Messrs. BURGOYNE, BURBIDGHS ‘& Co. are 
thoroughly conversant with the Japan Markets, and are 
prepared to receive commission orders for any articles of 
British Manufacture, and having made this an important 
branch of their business, they are enabled to select the 
cheapest and best goods, securing the extremest discounts; 
they likewise receive consignments of produce. 


Yokohama, June 21, 1873. 52ins. 


Google 


ed 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MESSRS. BOURNE & CO. 


WILL SELL BY 


PUBLIC AUCTION, 


At their Rooms, No. 70, 
MAIN STREET, 


(Unless Previously Disposed of by Private 
Contract.) 


IN MAY NEXT. 


LL that very VALUABLE and DESIRABLE 
PROPERTY, known as 244., Water Street, con- 
taining 513 Tsuboes as per Japanese Title and with the 
Buildings thereon consisting of a TWO STORIED 
DWELLING HOUSE with OUTHOUSES and 
STABLES. 
Also, 


The OFFICE and STONE GODOWN, both of which 
are TWO STORIED, the size of the latter is 90 feet 
by 40 feet or equal to 100 Tsuboes. <All the Buildings 
have been recently examined and found in thorough 
repair and sound condition. ; 

The Ground Rent is paid up to 31st January, 1874. 

The Property can be vicwed and full particulars ob- 
tained by applying on the Premises or to the 


AUCTIONEERS. 


- 





Yokohama, March 10, 1874. 





CEORCE FLETCHER & Co., 


BETTS STREET, ST. GEORGE’S EAST, LONDON, 
: AND 
MASSON WORKS, DERBY. 
Established over Thirty years as 
MAKERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF MACHINERY FOR 
SUGAR PLANTATIONS AND REFINERIES, 
and well known all over the world. 
Also the ORIGINAL PATENTEFS of the MULTITUBULAR 
BOILERS FOR THE COPPEK WALL. 
and other Steam | Cattle Pumps. 
Vacuum Pans with all their acces- 
sories, 
Centrifugal Sugar Machine. 
All kinds of Apparatus for reburn- 
ing Animal Charcoal. 
Copper Rum Still for steam or 
re 


fire. 

Light Rails, Axles, and Wheels for 
Megass, 

Dippers and Cranes. 

Improved Feed Injectors (Flet- 
cher’s). 

Cane Punte. 

Draining Machinery, with scoop 

Granuliting Paus of every de-| wheels or centrifugal pumps. 
scription, | Cast and Wrought Iron Tanks. 
Also small Plants (clarifiers and Sugar Boilers extra) to make 2} tons 

per day of 12 beurs, for £770, 
Yokohama, March ZL, 1874, 





Multitubudar 
Botiers. 
Condensing and High Pressure 
Steam Eneines, 

Donkey Enuuines, 

Distillery kneines, 

Air-purnp Engines, 

Wrought Iron Waterwheel-, 

Horizontal and Vertical Sugar 
Mills of every description, with 
suitable gearing, 

Cane-juice Pumps. 

Tubular and other steam Clari- 
tiers, 

Sugar Pans, Coolers, &e. 


tf. 





TRADE MARE. 





KLLWOOD’S 
HATS AND HELMETS. 


Yokohama, March 28, 1874. 12ms. 
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COLE BROTHERS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, ENGLAND, 


Builders of all Classes of Iron Vessels up to the largest Dimensions. 


TUGS, BARGES, &c., 
July 18, 1873. IRON AND WOOD SHIPS REPAIRED. 52 ins. 
ye ee Oe 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 
CELEBRATED OILMEN’S STORES 
ALLSWARRANTED OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
PICKLES, SAUCES, SYRUPS. 


_ 
—— SS _ . 
- 





LEA & PERRINS'’ 


JAMS, IN TINS AND JARS. ' CELEBRATFD 
ORANGE MARMALADE, TART FRUITS, DESSERT FRUITS 
PONCONS, LISBON APRICOTS AND PEAOHES. WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


MUSTARD, VINEGAR 
FRUITS IN BRANDY AND NOYEAU. 
POTTED MEATS AND FISH. ae 

FRESH SALMON, OYSTERS AND HERRINGS. 

KIPPERED SALMON AND HERRINGS. LHH ONLY GOOD SAUCE. 
HERRINGS A LA SARDINE. 
PICKLED SALMON. 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS. 
BLACKWALL WHITEBAIT. 
FRESH AND FINDON HADDOCES. 
PURE SALAD OIL. 


DECLARED BY CONNOISSEURS 





CAUTION AGAINST FRAUD, 


The success of this most delicious and unrivalled Condiment 
having caused certain dealers to apply the name of ‘* Worcestershire 





SOUPS IN PINT AND QUART TINS. Sauce’ to their own inferior compounds, the Public is hereby in- 
PRESERVED MEATS IN TINS. formed that the only way to secure the genuine, is to 
EAS, CARROTS, BEANS AND OTHER VEGETABLES ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 
PRESERVED HAMS AND CHEESE. and to see that their names are upon the wrapper, labels, stopper, 
PRESERVED BACON. wanes chiki forei kets having b lied with 
s oreign markets having been supplied with a spurious 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGES, Worcestershire Sauce, upon the wrapper ag labels of which the 
; BOLOGNA SAUSAGES. ee of a pie belly have been forged. L. und P. give notice 
ES. that they have furnished their correspondents with power of attorne 
YORKSHIRE GAME PATES to take instant proceedings against Neontoliretent Vendors ot 
YORKSHIRE PORK PATES. such, or any other imitations by which their right may be infringed. 
TONGUES, GAME, POULTRY. ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, AND SEE NAME ON 
PLUM de ah a tits WRAPPER, BOTTLE, AND STOPPER, 
LEA AND PERRINS’” WORCES : Wholesale and for Export by the Proprietors, Worcester: Crosse 
—— and Blackwell, London, &c., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
Fresh supplies of the above and numerous other table delicacies may | universally. 
always be had from every Storekeeper. Yokohama, March 7, 1874. 33ins. 
eA TI TIO N. BETTS’S CAPSULE PATENTS. 





Jars and Bottles should invariably be destroyed when empty, to 
| prevent the fraud of refilling them with native productions. 
Goods should always be examined upon delivery, to detect any Betts’s Name is on every Capsule he os thir the eatueteal 
attempt at substitution of articles of inferior brands. ‘enpebdteahitn tet aetna —. cai, 


Every Cork is branded with Crosse & Blackwelfe name. 
thus enabling vendor, purchaser, and consumer, not only to identify 
i CROSSE & BLACKWELL the genuineness of the Capsule, but likewise the contents of 


EYORS TO THE QUEEN the vessel to which it is applied. 
PURV N. The LORD CHANCELLOR, in his judgment, said that the 


SOHO S QUARE, LONDON. capsules are not used merely for the purpose of ornament, 


but that they are serviceable in protecting the wine from 
injury, and insuring ite genuineness. 


To prevent infringements, notice is hereby given, that 


At the Paris Exhibition of 1867, THREE Prize Medals were award 
ed to CROSSE & BLACKWELL, for the marked superiority Manufactories :—1, Wharf-road, City-road, London, and? 


of their productions, Bordeaux, France. 
Yokohama, May 27, 1872. 12ms. Yokohama, 6th July, 1872. 12m, 


D qitized DY . ) _ _Orig ie from , 
Go gle UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





